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LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital and Accumulated Assets, 


$26,740,105 70. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


ASSETS OF NEW YORK. BRANCH: 


Real Estate....-...._..___ $442,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 


OS ea ee 1,237,400 00 
United States 5-20 Bonds... 707,618 75 
10-40 “ .... 212,056 25 
Funded Debt. 113,750 00 
Currency 6 per 
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429,331 25 
United States Bonds 6 per 
Cent.—1881__..__...___ 
Conk: te Tee 
Premiums in course of Col- 
_ See ae 


106,312 50 
133,339 30 


819,701 47 
70,023 32 


Total Assets________.... $3,771,532 84 


DIRECTORS : 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 


WM. F. CARY, Jr., ee: 
Deputy Chairman. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
WM. WATTS SHERMAN. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. 








Assistant Secretary. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classesof investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm: 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


—- i (Corner of Bees Lane), Thread- 
d Bond Stree 

BRANCH i es e seo 4 ce Court Road; 

OFFICES. e281 are Read: 

7 Lovades Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CaPiITaL_..--. - £600,000 0 6 
Reserved Funp -.-..-- £170000 0 6 








Directors 
Joun Jonxs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Hewry Vievurs East, Esq. 
Anperw Lawe ° 
Ropert Liorp, 
Wm. McArruua, 

Ald., M. P. 


|Joaquin Ds Manena Esq. 
|Wittiam Srupson, Esq. 
James E. Varner, Esq. 
Grornor Youna, 

Henry Joun ATainson,Esq 





Wa. Macnacoentan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Avrggp Georor Kennepy. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
eredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de=- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 





CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary 





The Officers and Olerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction 


——— 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


— NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
{orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, |; 


1s8UR 
‘IRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING OREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 
VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOIFIO COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATO, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. 








NATH’L W. T. me ono 
Member Stock Exchang 


W. THATCH & SON, 
34 Wall Set, NEW YORK, 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal eee * —_ with Banks and 
Special Attention paid a to Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

















MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
PRIVATE BANKIN 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R, R, BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METIIODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERL&S OF THE 


STREET; Also, 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES OF THE CHARACTER- 


ISTICS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL STREET. 
72 Pages. Seni free to any address. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Go 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of re payment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Yterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 

































THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA AND 
(RELAND. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 60, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 


Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
er aphic transfers of money on Kurore and 
alifornia. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securities, 

Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD; 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ew Dividends and ‘Coupons Collected. £* 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS 
B. D. SKINNER. 














MORTGAGE BONDS, 


POS TPONEMEN TS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 
Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpustarat Exatsrrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State ot 
New York 
4th Preratom Allotment....Jone 7th 1875 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, 1876 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premiam, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO, 





JOHN HICKLING & CO. Bankers and Brokers, 





, Samone the of any ct its customers, 


° 73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N ¥ 
Post Office Drawer 29. = ' 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Lovise Cuanpitr Movtrtoy, author of | 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicuoxzas : 

‘Sr. Nicnors seems to 10, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once. by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 





was the most popular book since ‘ Uxcie Tam’s | 


Casi,’ and already one «an see that the ‘ Eicur 
Coustns' must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I »m deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘ Exanr Cousins’ and the 
Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoyas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alixe by her speech andjby 
her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began | *#°tr 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness And every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with hig 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frostisriece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sir Epwin Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘ The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bartnxen—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; & Valentine St :5, 
by Susan Coorper ; an Article on the Mint- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. Nicnoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scaipyen’s Monra- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. l’ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse..ecs and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N- Y. 


AGre at Off ! HOBACK WAURRS &80Ns, 

er: SLB WAY. N.Y. will dis? 
pose of (08 PIAS GANS. of FIRST-CLASS 
MAKE#S, tt hay WATMES. at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DuaiyG ruts Monta, or Pawt 
cash, and . en in swall MONTHLY payments. The 


WAT ERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are WAT! made ; = touch elastic, and a tine 
WAT tone, powe rful, pure and even. 


e WA qT EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP is a 
fine Imiravion of the Human Vorce. A@ents Wantep. 
A Linesat Discount to Teschers, Ministers, Churches, 
arg Lodges, ete. SPECIAT, INDUCEMENTS to the 


THE ILLUSTRATED © atalogues Mailed. 


SHONINGER ORGANS, 


The undersigned have obtained the GENERAL AGENCY 
of this WELL-KNOWN and POPULAR ORGAN, Prices 
Low for cas. Monthly Instalmenta received. THE 
TRADE SUPPLIED on the most LIBERAL TERMS at 
Factory Prices. AGENTS WANTED in every county in 
the United States and Canada. ILivsteat+ pd Catalogue 
Mailed for 3 cent stamp. MURAH Wark 
SUNS, 451 _Mroadway, New York. 


SONGS of GRACE ana GLORY. 
The vee) best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F. SHERWIN oni S.J. VAIL. 160 Pages, 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Mu:ic, Tinted Paper, Supe rior 
Binding. PICK in Paper Cover, 25 cts., $20 re 
in Boards, 35¢.; $3 60 per Dozen; $450 per 
100. Mailed at retail price. Publishers, 
MUMACK WATERS A SOV, 

4s! ete New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 
$5t $20!" day. Agents wanted, All classes 

0 of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than atany thing else. We offer employment that will 





Concerto 


Ss & 





ay handsomely for every hour's work. Full particu- 
oon terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look for work or | 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 


G. Srixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ABERDEEN /|A BRILLIANT WOUEE, 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








BY 


J W.DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.’ 


Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 














Sculptos, ABERDEEN, Scotland. NOW READY, 
rri —_ THE 
"s ¥ dies’ J 1. 
Te |WETHEREL AFFAIR! 
HONITITON. ioe Gann ses _— : + ; —_ 





“ Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha. not find 
this story bright and fresh. *— Nation, New York. 


*A most aetna, humorous, und piquant love story’ 
-N. ¥. Tribune 


‘He is atin perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’ 


POINT LIMOGES, MEDIZVA® und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACLNGS and WOKK BEGUN. Linen Laee:, 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Im ~~ irices, 989 7" aslantic Avenue, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P.O, Box 3527. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opened on or about the Ist of June. 


For furtber particulars address EDWARD 
2OZZENS, West Point, New York. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 

Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Avo- 
our, N. Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 








—Galazy Magazine, New York. 
« Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author im 


the front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Satu: 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a tans exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 

hair being ge! ot the ny Fy a - ~ OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - .- = $1 00 
wing hair; they are so lec ey canno' e- s 

fect 8 Made only’ at BATCHELOR? 3 celebrated Wig| A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, ba 1 00 


ol No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, t. 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied eat LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 





CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the Germgn of 
Zschokke, a a oe 2 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


1 00 
1 00 














No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sed by all druggists. Ought weto Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordealfor Wives, - - - 100 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment|Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the | Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Head, and all Sruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. Susan Fielding, * - * 100 
W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Ojj| Philip Harnsclifte, - - - 100 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. » Sar oe Heroine, - - re = 
‘ , orrester, - - - = 
W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice (x, beeutis . 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the th. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cantyn, 


Black ot Brown, for @mting oe Hair, Whiskers, 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


| 877 Broadwav. New York. 


Moustachios githout ron t hem. Sold at the fac 
- _— 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
or them. 











‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.”’ —‘7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ne maNETON 





Why not Subscribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18755) 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hianest Orpen or “‘ Mepaw” AWARDED AT 
THE EXPosiTION. 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRAOTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Jo Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
3.—A New Jnvention Tuorovanty Tesiep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect tock sritcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Nomseress and Rarrp —best 
combination of qualities. 
4.—Dvranite—Kuns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ir 
a superior manner. 
|" 6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length ot 
| stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
| threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
| stiteh without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatie Drop Feed, whic! 
| ansures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne. 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
8$.—Constrvuerion most careful and Finiauep, It 1 
| manufactured by the most skillful and expertence i mechas 
ves at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION 
N. Y. New Yorks Office NO 6 MADISON sQUAR, 
'Kuepre’s Uh apes 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


“ model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phiva 
<eaphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitane for 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Fiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, | 
MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 
412 FULTON STREET, 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
I” Goods sent 1o any part of the Country Free of Charge. _g=3 


the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h @ with either “Harper's Weekly” or 
“Tlarper’s Bazar,” Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ Tae 
alLion” for Skv+n Dowiars per annum. 


oe” 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE. 





NEW YORK. 





Palisades Mouotain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 

with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Juse 

Ist. Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 

Hotel Royal, Sixth Avenue and 420d S'reet, 

NS. ¥. D 8. HAMMOND, Preprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hou:’s ride by Morris and Exsex R.R. Fivo 
mipotes’ walk from Depot.) 








Ao extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvemsnts and neatly fur- 
alshed. Kept ag a firet-class family hotel. It is 
aow ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor, 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Goest>. Ste:m. 
er Siawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
38:d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 





« 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 





Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on June let, 1875, Every rocm 
has has gus, electric electric bells, & 


FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 

& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


a 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
———- OF ———_—__ 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS, 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, ¢rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 











BROWN’S 


Travelers, 
ARABIAN RACAHOUT, j in convenient bottles 
, ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 7} 
143 New Bond Street, W. | 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, { LONDON, 


12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F, NEWBERY & SONS, 

37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de |’Opera, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
' ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 
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THE ALBION. 
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[From Barbauld.) 
Life. 


Life! IT know not what thou art, 

But know that thoa and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I cwn to me’s a recret yet. 

Life, we’ve Leen long together; 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning ! 
Choose thine own time; 

Say not good night—but in some 
Brighter clime 

Bid me good-morning. 








[From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


THE MIDDY OF THE MINOTAUR. 


TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

“ But you are such a boy,’ she said. 

“To be sure I am,” I said; “ and you are such a girl 
—such a sweet girl as never lived before.” 

“Now, if we were both at home in England, you 
wouldn’t talk to me like that,” she said. 

“Indeed, but I would,” I replied. “Why not ? 
We sailors have to make haste over our love matters 
—we have, indeed. Here to-day, gone to-morrow, 
with nothing but the sweet memories of happy hours 
to cheer us on the great deep.” 

‘Sigh no more. ladies; lad es sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot at sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never; 
hummed my pretty companion, as we walked on along 
the conservatory, with its yorgeous flowers and 
oranges gleaming under the lights of many lamps. 

“ Shakspere was no sailor, or he wouldn’t have writ- 
ten that,” Isaid. He wasn’t fair to us, for we can be 
as constant i 

*“ As the needle to the pole,” she said, laughing. 

“Well, that’s sailor like,” I said. “But you are 
playing with me.” 

“Of course Lam. It’s all boyish nonsense.” 

“Call it so if you like,” I said. ‘I know I’m only 
one-and-twenty, and you ?” 

“Oh, I’m barely seventeen,” she said, laughing, and 
showing the prettiest set of white teeth that ever 
glistened between a pair of ruby lips. 

“ A terrivle disparity in our ages,” I said, laughing 
too, for it was impossible to feel dull beside such a 
beautiful little fairy, all white gauze, and bronze- 
brown hair, lustrous eves, and smiles. In one short 
hour she had nearly driven me mad; I had danced 
with her four times, and ended by declaring that I 
was desperately in love. 

“But you have not -told me your name,” I said, as 
we stood looking out at the great mellow stars shining 
in the purple-black sky. ‘* 1 know it is Elsmere—Miss 
Elsmere, and that you are the Governor’s niece; but 
tell me your other name that I may treasure it——” 

“Till you go to bed,” she said, sharply. 

“Till i die,” I said, passionately. 

“How romantic !” she cried, laughing. ‘“ Well, 
there, you’ve been so good and attentive; that Ill tell 
you. But you'll be shocked.” 

“T vow | won't,” I said. 

“It’s perfectly absurd,” she said. “Out in the 
blue Mediterranean here, where things are Spanish, 
and Italian, and French, and romantic; and where all 
ought to be twanging guitars, and serenading, for a 
young lady to have so matter-of-fact a name as Mary.” 

“It’s the sweetest name that ever was!” I cried. 

“It’s the bitterest that ever was,” she said, laugh- 
ing mischievously. ‘ Why, it means a drop of salt 
water—bitter—a tear. 

“ Crystallized into a pearl,” I said, enthusiastically. 

“ Now that’s a very pretty compliment for an English 
girl, Mr. Midshipman ; but what a pity you did not save 
it for one of the Spanish donnas that you will soon be 
meeting in your cruise.” 

‘Don’t be cruel!” I said, piteously. “I am in ear- 
nest. I’ve hauled down my colors, given up my sword, 
and declared myself your prisoner on parole. I don’t 
want to escape. I only want to be your slave. I know 
it’s very short—our acquaintance—but these things are 

soon settled. I’m not ashamed to say mine is love at 
first sight. Ah, you are laughing at me.” 

“Indeed, I am not,” she replied. “I was only smi- 
ling. Well, there, I will be frank and plain. You, as 
a sailor, tell me that you must woo quickly. I tell you, 








self into a hasty engagement? It would be nonsense, 
and you would not respect me.” 

“Tndeed, not——” 

“ Hear me out, sir. I won’t say I don’t like you, be- 
cause perhaps I do a little—like, mind, like—and we 
might prove to be great friends. You are going away 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no,” I said ; “ not for a week.” 

“Indeed, but you are. I know that your orders are 
to sail to-morrow; I heard my uncle say so to your cap- 
tain.” 

“Then the more need,” I exclaimed, “that I should 
make good use of the few hours left me.” 

“The more need, if we are to be friends, that we 
should talk quietly, and with common sense,” she re- 
plied. ‘What have you to say to that?” 

“Tt is as if the spirit and wisdom of your grand- 
mother were speaking to me with your swect lips, and 
looking at me out of your beautiful eyes,” I said. 

‘Sense, sense, sense!” she said, smiling. 
Midsbipman Franks, take me in to supper.” 

The news she had given me was enough to make me 
quiet, and I became so from that minute. Only in port 
the day before, and we were to go so soon. I had come 
ashore in the captain’s gig, light-hearted and joyous, in 
high glee that I should have been selected to be pres- 
ent at the governor’s ball here, at Port Mahon ; and that 
glee, had been heightened when I encountered my part- 
ner, the niece of the principal officer in the garrison, 
Colonel L’Estrange. We had begun with badinage, and 
gone on rapidly, till I felt perfectly infatuated with the 
little beauty, who, refusing other offers, had danced 
with me again and again, and ended, as I have said, by 
choosing me for her cavalicr to take her in to supper. 
As we went along the corridor, we encountered the 
Colonel. 

“ Ha, young folks,” he said, cheerily ; ‘‘ you are get- 
ting along well. Has our naval friend proposed yct ?” 
“Oh, yes, uncle,” laughed the little maiden, “in the 
conservatory.” 

“According to custom,” said the Coloncl, tapping me 
on the shoulder, “a love in every port.” 

“TI thought we were to be very wise and quiet,” I 
said, almost bitterly. 

“And so we are,” she said, quietly. 
dear uncle’s merry way.” 

I said nothing, only quietly attended to her wants, 
for I felt low and dispirited. It almost seemed as if I 
was to be the victim of forcbodings, I had felt so de- 
spondent since |. heard her news. 

“You are not angry with me?” she said, turning 
upon me he: lustrous eyes. 

“Angry!” I said, in so earnest a tone that she blush- 
ed slightly. 

“You have turned so dull,” she said. 

“Yes ; and I cannot help it,” I replied. ‘I’ve seen 
a glimpse of paradise, and to-morrow it fades away, 
perhaps never to be seen again.” 

“Oh, how serious you have become,” she said, hastily. 
“Well,” I said, bitterly. “It is serious work. You 
have woke something within me that was asleep. To- 
morrow we go on some perilous trip. That is bor cer- 
tain, or we should not be ca‘led away go soon.” 

“But you are not afraid to go?” she said, looking at 
me curiously. 
“Afraid ! 


“ Mr. 


“That was only 


Harry Franks afraid!” said a rough voice 
behind us. ‘ No, my little fairy, he has none of that 
stuff in him. The dog’s got five wounds on him to show 
the sears. He’s not afraid ! ” 

It. was the Captain, who had heard us, and he now 
nodded and laughed, and turned away. 

I felt hot, and boyish, and uncomfortable ; but I was 
brought to myself by my little companion, who seemed 
so changed as she spoke to me next. 

“Do wounds hurt very much?” 

“Ob, no,” I said, laughing ; “ but they are not pleas- 
ant.” 

“Tt must be very brave and glorious to be wounded 
for your country’s sake,” she said ; and her little face 
looked pleased and enthusiastic : but tho light passed 
from it directly, and she seemed grave, almost cold. 

“Are you angry with me?” I said, now, in my turn. 

“Ab, no, I was only thinking a little seriously. 
Take me now, please, to my uncle.” 

I rose, and adjusted her little gauzy scarf ; then she 
laid her hand upon my arm, and we walked quietly 
away. 

“Ah, that is uncl:!” she said, hastily. 

“You are eager to leave me,’’ I said, reproachfully. 

*‘No,” she siid, very softly, but with a quiet gravity 
that I could not have expected; “but we must say 
good bye. Mr. Franks, I hope to see you safely back 
from your perilous journey”. 

She paused a moment or two, while I looked at her in 
silence. 

And, with the brave men who are your companions, 
I will remember you in my prayers.” 

I could only speak with a glance, as her eyes met 
mine fora moment ; but there was so sweet, so gentle a 








as an English girl staying out here in Minorca, that 


look of sympathy and tenderness beaming on me, that, 


Thank him, please. He goes with the expedition in the 
morning.” 

“IT do thank you, my dear sir,” he said; “and, look 
here, give the French raseals a good drubbing, and 
come back. We shall be heartily glad to see you safely 
out of the fight. Not that I pity you—not a whit. You 
are a man of war, sir, fighting for your country! Go 
and fight ; and come back, black with powder, like 
modern Othello, and tell us all your stories. Mind 
this, there’s open house for you here, and we shall see 
you safely back with joy.” 

It was in the midst of the handshaking that I was 
touched upon the arm by a brother middy. 

“Come, Franks,” he said, in a whisper; “ quick! 
the skipper’s gone down to the giz, and we are to be off 
at daybreak.” 

Before I knew where I was, the gaiety and bright- 
ness of the Governor's ball seemed to have faded into 
the past, and I was hurrying, with a brother midship- 
man, down towards the stairs, the lights of our frigate 
shining out in the distance, and a cold feeling of the 
coming dawn blowing off the sea. 

“You’re as glum as a purser asked for plums, Harry,” 
said my companion, ‘Well, it is a change from a ball 
like that, and such a pretty partner, to our confounded 
old cockpit. Never mind, my lad; come out of this 
row with a whole skin, and you'll get your swab on the 
shoulder. Lieutenant Franks, I touches my cocked hat 
to you.” 

The deck was ali in a bustle as we climbed the side, 
for the first lieutenant evidently knew his orders. The 
Captain spoke to him just for a few moments before gow — 
ing aft, and then entered his cabin. As for me, as soon 
as I had reported myself, the first lieutenant said, sharp- 
ly, “Oh, Franks, look alive here! Go and but I 
don’t know. ‘There, g> and turn in for three or four 
hours, and freshen up.” 

I touched my hat, and went below. Not that I want. 
ed to sleop, for upon throwing myself upon a bank, I 
felt that sick at heart and disgusted with everything, 
that sleep was out of the question. 

There it all was, retrospectively, that gay seene ; 
the light, the music, the flowers, the enchantment of 
the whole affair, and then Mary Elsmere ; while, on 
turning my cyes to the present, there was the gloomy 
cockpit lit by a smoky lamp, a couple of sleepy midship- 
men ; a horrid smell of oil, tar, and bilge, and 
“Oh, dear !” I sighed to myself, “why did I come 
to sea?” 

I don’t hardly believe it now, but I suppose I 
must have gone to sleep, in spite of all my troubles; 
for suddenly I started up, to find myself alone, with 
the lamp gone, and prep ration made for the morning 
meal, 

For a few minutes I could hardly realize it all, but 
thought get ship-shape after a bit, and [ hastily put 
on uniform number two, with the “ weekly accounts ” 
fresh pipe-clayed, and went on deck. 

The Island was already distant, and we were well 
on our way, with plenty of sail set, and the old Mino- 
taur heeling over and make the waves fret in foam as 
they leaped up to meet her, struck at her bows, and 
then fell away on either side in foam, which parted in 
her wake, ever widening till it disappeared. 

I soon began to learn a little of our destination, 
which was to be off Toulon, where we were to cruise 
for a few days, and wait the arrival of the Admiral. 








and a bloody fight, for the Frenchmen were said to be 
three to one. 

“And that’s about the right proportion, young 
gentlemen,” said old Sharpus, the boatswain, rolling 
up, and preparing to sprinkle the deck with tobacco; 
bat, recollecting himself in time, he glanced over his 
shoulder to see if he had been observed by the lieu 
tenant at the watch, then waddled to the side, ridded 
himself of what he called “his juice,” and came 
back. 

“T should like the first luff to catch you, some day, 
Sharpus,” said our youngest middy, grinning. 

“Would you, you monkey ?” growled the old salt. 
“Tf ever he do, mind I owes you a grudge, and next 
time he mastheads you, up comes one of my mates to 
make a spread eagle on you. but, as I was saying, 
young gents, that’s about the right proportion to 
make a fight. Three to one’s splendid !” 

“Six to one, Shaipus,” said Morris, my brother 
middy. 

“Six to one’s all very well, sir, but it means work— 
hard work. You lick ’em at six to one, but is means 
work and refitting, and a lot of after trouble, whereas, 
if the lubbers is three to one you settle ’em with a 
few broadsides, and a boarding party or two, Three 
to one’s the number, genttlemen, ordained by Natur’ 
herself, when she made French and English.” 

“ And half-and-half, or one to one, was ordained by 
Nature herself for the mixing of grog when she made 
rum-and-water, eh, Sharpus ?” laughed Morris. 

“True for you, sir, that’s right,” langhed the boat- 
swain. But I say, gentlemen, there’s something else 





though I may be merry and laugh, and joke, I can be|even were it only friendship, I felt more than satisfied. |on the way; we’re to keep a sharp lookout for a priva- 
“Uncle, dear,” she said the next moment, as we stop- |teer or two, as has been doing no end of mischief 
of an hour or two, I were to allow you to plunge your- ped by the grey veteran, “ Mr. Franks has been so kind. among the shipping.” 


serious, too. What would you think of me it at the end 





Upon his coming, a combined attack was expected, 
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** Good luck to us, and may we meet them,” I said, ' bottom of the sea, sewed up in their hammocks, at this! some one of us; but out it must come, now we have 
“T long for a brush with them.” time to-morrow, and I, perhaps, one of them.” |found its nest.” ’ s 

“Hark at Fighting Franks!” said one of the boys,| ‘“ Why, my dear old boy!” he exclaimed, affection- | Such a speech as that was not long in running all 
who was so fly-like in his nature, that it was not worth \ately, “ what’s come to you? There, don’t be down-| through the ship, to the intense delight of the men, 
while to kick him. He expected it, though, for he ran |hearted like that ; we must all die some time.” \who had seen the ruse of the privateer with a groan 
off laughing, and threw hiinself on one of the guns. A spanking breeze was blowing, and a regular press |of disappointment, But now the skipper’s mind was 

“Come off that, sir!” roared the master “ Do that|of sail had been mounted on the frigate, so that we/made up, and the men slapped their thighs, and 
again, and I report you to the first lieutenant.” spun along over the bright blue sea. I had been up laughed, and shook hands with one another, for there 
He turned away growling; not seeing that the boy |aloft to have a look at the strange sail, but she was| was to be a brush with the Mounseers at last, and so 


hind his back, by going down on the deck and indulg- 
ing in that terpsichorean feat known as “ the frog’s 
hornpipe.” 

The day passed quietly away, all regularity and 
routine; watches were set, sails trimmed, the lo 
heaved, and all the rest of it. Then came night; an 
I caught myself, as one of the watch, leaning over the 
side, gazing up at the stars, and thinking of how I was 
standing only a few hours ago by Mary’s side. It all 
seemed like a dream, a dream of sadness mingled with 
gaiety; and now once more came the strange feelin 
of depression that troubled me before, and which 1 
looked upon then as a foreboding of trouble to come. 
I shook it off, though; finished my watch, and went 
below to turn in and sleep soundly, till the piping of 
the boatswain and his mates roused all up. 

“Tumble up! tumble up, indeed !” a sleepy middy 
grumbled close by me. “It’s always tumble up! I 
ain’t been in iny hammock five minutes!” 

There was a very sharp look-out kept for the next 
day or two, but no trace of a sail appeared upon the 
horizon; and the men stationed at the mastheads came 
down grumbling and dispirited. For Jack aboard 
a man-o’-war is no idler; he wants work—work that 
shall bring prize-money, and the waiting for it makes 
him gruff. 

At last came the welcome cry, “Strange sail on 
the weather bow!” 

Eyes were strained, ofticers’ glasses brought to bear, 
but the object was too distant yet; so all sail that the 
ship could bear was clapped on, and away she bowled 
for an hour, when we had made so much way that the 
stranger could be plainly made out from the foretop. 

I was up there with a glass, and the first lieutenant 
hailed me. 

“ What do you make of her, Mr. Franks ?” 

“Large merchantman, sir, yawing about anyhow,” 
Isaid. “She has a good deal of sail on her, but she 
is very low down in the water.” 

Another hour passed, and another, and we could 
make her out plainly, but see no trace of any one on 
deck. 

“ All dead, or drunk, I should say !” said the first 
lieutenant, closing his glass with a snap, after a long 
inspection. 

t last, we had got so near that the frigate hoisted 
her ensign and pennant, running close up to the 
stranger, and lowering a boat, into which the third 
lieutenant leaped, and I with him. 

Pulling close under the counter, we soon reached 
the deck, to find that she was a very large English 
barque in ballast, but there was not a soul on board. 
There were traces, though, about the deck of a des- 
perate struggle having taken place; one bulwark was 
splintered by a shot, and the deck was here and there 
blurred with blood that did not seem to be long dry. 

On going below, we found that the cabin had 


been taken away. As for the barque herself, she had 
been clumsily scuttled, and was making water slowly. 

We examine the vessel, to see if there was any- 
thing aboard to make it worth while to save her, but 
she had been too well plundered ; and on returning 
upon deck there seemed nothing better to be dgne 
than to go back on board our own ship. 

“She’s going down faster than you think, sir,” said 
one of the men, touching his hat as we went back to 
the boat. “I’ve been a sitting here since you’ve been 
aboard, and she’s one plank lower in the water than 
she was when we come alongside. She won’t float 
till night.” 

I saw the truth of the man’s observation; and after 
we had reported on board, it was decided that the car- 
penter should go off, and put a few more holes in the 
sinking ship. 

This was done, and he returned, having, to use his 
own words, put her out of her misery. 

We cruised about for two days longer without see- 
ing a sail. My messmates accused me of being glum 
and having the mopes, upon which occasions Morris 
would look at me with a comical leer, and I would) 
shake my fist at him furtively, to his mock alarm. 

Another morning dawned, and I knew we were. 
nearing the French coast. The men were all on the) 
grumble; out all these days and not a shilling of prize- | 
money; when there was once more the cheery cry of 
“Strange sail on the weather bow!” 

“A Mounseer this time, for a guinea!” exclaimed 
Morris. “Now, Franks, my boy, prize-money, a run 
ashore, presents for the pretty one, and Why, hang 
it, man! what’s the matter ?” 
“I was thinking that, if the sail proves to be an 
enemy, some of our poor fellows will be lying at the, 








been plundered, and everything of value had evidently |P® 


was performing a derisive war dance of defiance be-|too distant yet for anything definite to be made out, 


more than she was a schooner of a very rakish build. 
At the end of a couple of hours though, she could 
be well seen from the mainyard, and the second lieu- 
tenant, who had been up, reported her as a low, rak- 
ish schooner, carrying a heavy press of sail, and evi- 
dently crowding on to give us the slip. 

“Which she won’t do, if this wind holds,” said the 
Captain, knitting his brows. “We can carry more 
sail yet, Mr. Grey ?” he continued, to the first lieuten- 
ant. 

Mr. Grey, who was a very taciturn man, nodded 
shortly, walked forward, gave his orders, and, one by 
one, floated down from the stunsail booms, the light 
white canvas to be sheeted home as it bellied out; 
and soon the swift frigate foamed through the water, 
under such a cloud of canvass, as made her careen 
over, and the tall, tapering masts bend like wands. 

“There, gen’lemen,” said old Sharpus, the boat- 
swain, coming up to where I stood, “that’s what I 
calls seamanship. There’s sailing, there’s rigging, 
there’s your everything in its place, well found and 
fitted, and ready for use. That’s having a good 
cap’n, and a good first luff.” 

“ And a good bo’sun,” put in Morris. 

“ And a good bo’sun, Mr. Morris, and my sarvices 
to you,” said the mahogany-faced old fellow. “You 
see, young gen’lemen, this here’s a lesson for you, and 
one as’ll be worth your learning, agin’ you both com- 
mand ships of your own.” 

“With you for bo’sun, Sharpus,” said Morris. 

“No, gen’lemen,” said the old fellow, sadly; ‘“ by 
the time as you two are posted and command frigates 
of your own, [ shall be Jaid up in or’nary, a battered 
old hulk, and never more be fit for sea, as that trere 
new song writer of ours, Charley Dibdin, says. But, 
I say, we’re a bowling along, and so’s the stranger.” 

It was indeed a race, for the schooner was evident- 
ly tearing through the water. We could see her well 
now from the deck, careening over in a way that 
seemed dangerous, but it was evidently in despair. 
The general opinion on board was that she was a pri- 
vateer, one of the fast-sailing, heavily-manned and 
armed schooners, which had committed such devasta- 
tions amongst our merchantmen, swooping down upon 
them like a hawk amongst pigeons, and more dreaded 
by far amongst the merchant captains, than the ordi- 
nary French ships of war. 

Fortunately for us, the breeze kept firm. If it had 
fallen light, the schooner must have crept away; but 
in a brisk wind we had the advantage, and crept up 
hand over hand. Still it was the proverbially long 
stern chase, and towards evening we began to dread 
that she would hold out, and at last give us the slip 
in the darkness. 

As evening drew on, though, it seemed that as we 
gained upon her, the stranger intended to run ashore, 
rhaps for her crew to set her on fire, sooner than 
she should fall into our hands, while they escaped in 
the boats. The French coast had been for a long 
time full in view upon our lee, like a beautiful pan>- 
rama, and great care was necessary lest the Minotaur, 
in the excitement of the chase, should run upon any 
rocks. Charts were out, and being carefully examin- 
ed,‘men were placed in the chains with the leads, and 
soundings were frequently taken; but still nothing 
occurred to hinder our chase, and we felt that could 
we put back the fall of night for a couple of hours, 
the schooner must be ours. 


A spirit of eagerness had long been given to our 

pursuit by the daring way in which—in answer to our 
running up our ensign—the schooner had fired a gun 
and run up the French colors by way of defiance, 
“like an impudent warmint of a boy shaking his fist 
at a man” as old Sharpus growled. 
At last, as night was coming on, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing our enemy take refuge in a bay run- 
ning close in shore, and new her object was made 
plain. Right at the head of the bay we could make 
out the low stone wall of a fort; and into this, as 
evening grew into night, we saw that she was moor- 
ing herself, evidently feeling that she was safe under 
cover of the guns, and that after watehing her for a 
day or two we should sheer off. 

The Frenchmen did not know, tbat the Minotaur 
was commanded by one of the most determined men 
in his Majesty’s service; a man who would have been 
broken long enough before for disobedience, but for 
his daring bravery and the brilliancy of several of his 
achievements; and on this occasion, after a long look 
through his night-glass, he quietly observed, “We 
shall have to drag that reptile out of its hole to-mor- 
row morning, Mr, Grey; and I dare say it will sting 





much prize money, besides the honor and glory of 
drawing Johnny Crapaud’s teeth. 

“ Poor fellows!” I thought to myself; “how little 
they take heed of the fact that by this time to-mor- 
row some of them will be no more!” 

We lay-to during the night; and by the flitting 
about of lanterns on the schooner and ashore, it was 
evident that the Frenchman was not idle in making 
preparations for our coming. 

But we were not idle on board The Captain was 
evidently excited, though he seemed as calm as if 
nothing was amiss. Long before daybreak, the pipes 
summoned the men on deck; the crews of five boats 
were called off, and they were lowered down—launch, 
pinnace, barge, and the two cutters. Then, with 
what one may call a steady bustle, arm and ammuni- 
tion chests were placed in the stern sheets, and in 
each of the three large boats » gun was placed—a 
heavy carronade, contrived to run fore and aft upon 
a slide without interfering with the men who rowed; 
lastly, in each of the five boats, a little batch of ma- 
rines was told off to take their places in the stern-sheets, 
with all their stiff accoutrements, but ready to well 
play their part with musketry, as we rowed in, and 
with bayonets when it should come to the boarding. 

As for the sailors, lightly dressed, lithe, and armed 
only with cutlass and pistol, they seemed to look 
upon the whole expedition as a holiday jaunt, and 
were only kept from skylarking by the presence of 
the officers. 

To my great joy, I found myself at the last mo- 
ment, after being numbered as one of three to stay 
on board, placed in command of the first cutter, in 
consequence of the illness of the master. 

“You're in luck; Franks,” the first lieutenant said 
to me. “Poor old Jones is lying groaning and 
swearing in his cot, and vows that he’ll be even with 
‘the doctor for not letting him go. But there, go up 
to the Captain !” 

I went up, and touched my hat; and the Captain 
touched his hat to me. 

“Mr. Franks,” he said, “I’m going to show you 
that I believe you to be a zealous and a careful officer, 
as well as a man endowed simply with brute courage. 
[shall place you in command of the first cutter. You 
know what that means ?” 

“ Well, yes, sir; I think so,” I replied. 

“It means more than you think, young man. It 
does not only mean behaving bravely, and helping to 
take that privateer, but helping to take her at as lit- 
tle sacrifice of life—with as few wounds as possible. 
I look upon every sailor in this ship as a sacred charge 
placed in my hands by the Government. I have to 
answer for every man, so let me have no waste.” 

“Tl do my best, sir,” I said. 

“T know you will, Mr. Franks,” he said. “And 
now, one word more. I don’t like holding out prom- 
ises of reward, but I will say this; that gallant be- 
havior on your part in this little action, means that I 
cannot withhold from you such a report as must 
bring you your lieutenancy. Now go.” 


I touched my hat, and went to my station, meeting 
Morris on my way, a sabre at his side and a couple ot 
pistols in his belt. 

“ Why you are not going, are you!” I said. 

“Indeed, but I am, and in your boat, my boy! By 
Jove! Franks, old fellow, what a character you've 
got amongst the men. They were muttering together, 
and wondering who was te command their boat, and 
were all dissatisfied because of the master’s illness, 
when a whisper came aft that the skipper had sent 
for Mr. Franks !” 

“Hooray, my lads!” says one of the men, directly. 
“ We're to have Fighting Franks.” 

“T believe the lads would all have cheered, but—” 

“Stuff!” I said, running below, and getting my 
sword, to which I also added a pair of pistols, and 
then hurried to the side and descended into the cut- 
ter, to find that the men were indeed in high glee, for 
there was a loud buzz to greet me as I took my place. 
“This here’s the first boat aboard the Frenchman, I 
lay a week's grog,” whispered one man. 

“Lord love ’em, the other boats needn’t go, we 
could do it all ourselves,” said another. 

“Tm sorry for the French lubbers,” whispered a 
third. “It’s Queer Street for them when we’ve got 
Fighting Franks aboard.” 

“Silence, there, in that boat,” cried the first lieu- 
tenant. ‘Mr. Franks, keep your men in order, if you 
please.” 

You might have heard a pin dro 
next moment, as I held up my hand. 
Then there was a minute’s or two’s pause, and after« 


in the boat the 
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ward’s the signal wasgiven; the oars dropped into the 
water, and the five boats left the ship’s side in silence. 

It was about an hour before sunrise, and after we had 
rowed for about ten minntes, the first lieutenant called 
a halt, and announced his intention of getting as close 
in as possible unobserved, and then the five boats were 
to make a dash, and board the privateer, cutting her 
out from beneath the guns of the fort. 

Day began to dawn before we had rowed half the 
distance between the frigate and the schooner, and 
long before we had done another fourth of the way we 
were perceived by the privateer’s men, who were well 
on the alert, and fired a musket, evidently as a signal 
to the people who manned the fort; and as we got 
nearer, we could see that there was a regular bustle 
going on. Moreover, we could make out that busy 
preparations had heen made aboard the privateer for 
our reception. She was moored with cables just below 
the battery, which seemed to rise higher on the shore 
as we rode in, aud was in fact so placed 
that it could fire high over the schooner at the ad- 
vancing boats. On board the privatee: the stout 
boading nettings had been triced up from the bul- 
warks to the lower yards, placing the Frenchmen in a 
sort of safety cage that we could not penetrate. ‘Then, 
too, for the purpose of keeping the boats at a distance 
from the side, spars, booms, ard spare masts were 
placed round the vessel, floating in the water, and kept 
at a distance of ten feet or so by thinner spars, thus 
offering a most formidable obstacle to the passage of 
boats. 

So far these were defensive operations, the aggres- 
sive consisted of a broadside battery of eight guns, 
augmented by a long, brass swivel, which peered 
nastily through a newly-cut port. There they were all 
ready and waiting for us; while higher up we could 


thought, for we were laid alongside of a part where 
the netting was torn down by grape-shot that had 
spread; and, with a cheer, we all sprang up, gained the 
deck with very little opposition, our few marines 
formed line, and, with a fresh cheer, we charged the 
Frenchmen, who turned from the side where they 
were resisting our boats. 

Our shouts nerved the dispirited crews of the boats 
toa fresh attack. They climbed up the netting, and 
dropped over, hacked it, and leaped through, forced 
their way under, and by degrees formed such a con- 
tingent that they reinforced us who were being beaten 
back after the’ first attack, for the enemy were in 
great numbers. 

We charged again, fout to foot—the marines’ bayo- 
nets doing good service; but they were too many for 
us. Still our attack had the effect of checking them, 
and giving our men in the pennace, laurch, and barge 
time to work; and just as we were being slowly driven 
forward there was a burst of cheering from the 
enemy’s rear. We answered it, as our men swarmed 
on board; and at the end of a wild five minutes’ melee 
the Frenchmen were driven below, the hatches put on 
and, amidst a burst of mad cheering, the French colors 
hauled down. 

Nota minute was to be lost, for as the cables were 
cut, and the boats took their places, and lines were 
fast to tow the schooner out, the fort, which had been 
silent, began to fire shot after shot. 

“Mr. Franks, you and your men—first cutter—away 
and silence that fort !” cried Mr. Grey; and we were 
over the side in no time. 

It was only a hundred yards row, and out beat’s 
keel grated on the sand before the solders in the fort 
could get a gun to bear upon us; then, telling Morris 
to take half the men, we divided tv right and left, ran 


see that there were four heavy guns mounted in the] over fifty yards of shore, and were round to the back 


fort. 

Under the circumstances the plan would have been 
for the frigate to come close in and silence the fort 
before the attack; but it was not safe for our ship to 
come within three or four miles, so we had to bear the 
brunt of the desperate affair ourselves. 

By the first lieutenant’s orders. the boats had now 
separated, each taking the station assigned to it, ready 
for the dash. Hardly were they in position before the 
ball opened with a shot from the privateer, which sent 
the water flying over the launch; but did no further 
damage.: 

Then came another, and and another, and another, 
followed closely by half a dozen shots from the fort; 
but though the water was torn up with grape, and the 
round-shot went ricochetting from wave to wave, so 
earnestly did the men bend to their oars that not a 
boat was hit. As forthe fort, six shots were all that 
she could give us; for, by the time tney had been sent, 
we were so close to the schooner that they could not 
fire at enemies without running the risk of hitting 
friends. 

But we had not been idle all this time. At the first 
shot from the enemy, our men had cheered like school- 
boys, and made the stout ash blades bend again as 
they tugged at their oara. Coming within range, our 
carronades in the three big boats began to speak, 
being loaded and fired with great rapidity, doing a 
fair amount of damage; and, best of all, so smashing 
the booms that the boats went through, or over them 
with a rush, and four were alongside within half a 
minute the one of the other. 

And now, as I—an unwi'ling witness—looked on 
from far behind, I could see our marines firing rapidly 
and making thrusts in the ports with their bayonets, 
while our brave boys swarmed up the rigging like 
monkeys, regardless of musket and pistol-shot, blow 
from cutlass, or thrust of pike. But all their efforts 
seemed in vain; for the boarding netting, some ten or 
twelve feet high, formed an impenetrable barrier, and 
man alter man fell back into the boats, or into the 
sea. 

This occurred again and again, till the men grew 
so discouraged that they sat sulkily down in the boats, 
firing pistol-shots at their enemies wherever a head 
appeared at port or over bulwark. As for our carron- 
ades, they seemed forgotten in the excitement, while 
the guns of the Frenchmen could not be depressed 
enough to touch the boats close alongside. 

“For God’s sake, men, give way !” I shouted, half- 
mad with rage that ours, the swiftest boat of all, should 
be out of the fray; for we were quite a hundred yards 
still from the schooner while this was going on. 

But it was no fault of mine. Just as we were head- 
ing the boats, a round of grape shot from the schooner 
just missed raking us fore and aft, but smashed into 
splinters the whole of the starboard oars, stunning 
half the men, and dashing the others from their places 
on the thwarts. 

This completely checked us; and, for a minute, we 
were completely at the mercy of tort and schooner; 

but though shot after shot came near us, we were not 
hit; and now, half-manr.ed as to oars, we were pressing 


of the fort in no time. 

“Hooray! Mounseer,” [ heard one of our fellows 
shout; “here’s Fighting Franks, and his merry men;” 
and then we were engaged with double our number, 
the enemy wielding sword and gun-rammer, hurling 
shets at us, and fighting like demons. 

We were fierce and determined, and bore them back 
for a minute, but they formed line and drove us before 
them with bayonets, but not out of the fort We en- 
trenched ourselves amongst the guns and kept them 
at bay with our cutlasses, till I felt that unless Morris 
appeared from the other side, we were beaten. 

At all events, I thought, we shall have served the 
schooner and boats, for we had stopped the firing. 
Just when all seemedfover, no'Morris appearing, there 
was a shout and a cheer, and he dashed in at the head 
of the other men, and four marines with fixed bayonets 
—for he had had to go all round the battery, finding no 
entrance at the other side, and coming to where we our- 
selves entered. His coming cheered my party, and 
together we made such an onslaught that we drove the 
French-out helter-skelter. 

“‘ Now, armorer, quick!” I cried; and seizing a Jham- 
mer from his inn? drove a spike into the touchole of 
first_one and then another gun, and then a thick mist came 
over my eyes. I remember Morris snatching the hammer 
from my hand, and hearing blows as he drove spikes 
into the other cannon and disabled them. Then I heard 
what seemed to be a faint cheer, and all was darkness. 

I can only feel that I had been asleep—a long, heavy, 
sleep—so thoroughly and without pain did I fall into 
that little French fort, perfectly ignorant of the fact that 
I had received anything but a blow on the head anda 
sharp thrust in the shoulder. It was of course the ex- 
citement that kept me up till our task was nearly done; 
and then, with a bad sabre cut and a bayonet thrust, I 
went down between two of the guns. 

Morris afterwards told me what followed -how the 
boys carried me down to the boat, and charged back at 
the Frenchmen twice, as they rallied to pursue us, for 
the guns being spiked and useless, our duty was to 
get back as quickly as possible tothe ship. But we 
were nearly cut off, I suppose, during the last charge, 
for a body of infantry appeared coming up the sandhill 
and over the shore, to the help of our enemies, and there 
would have been no escape had not some of our men on 
the schooner brought the long gun to bear, and plumped 
a round shot amongst them, sending them scattering 
into cover, like so many rabbits an a hill. 

I was vcry bad, and the surgeon shook his head over 
my case. The cut in the head produced fever; and, 
with the worst of the wounded, [ was sent with the 
schooner, and a prize crew under Morris, back to Port 
Mahon, while the Minotaur went to join the ficet. 

As far as I was concerned, I seemed to have been 
asleep but a night; but when I awoke it was as if it 
was the continuation of some dream. 

It was evening, and I was in a bed with a soft, white 
coverlid; there were thin muslin mosquito curtains 
draping it, and making the other objects in the room 
look soft and misty—the green-papered wall, the half- 
English, half-foreign furniture. Then there was an 
open window, with the soft sea-breeze playing through, 











—the leaves glistening m the sun; and then I felt too 
tired to look at anything more; so I sighed heavily, 
closed my eyes, and dropped off once more to sleep —too 
heavy to do more than smile at the strangeness of the 
fact that when I sighed there was a faint echo in the 
room. 

I woke again, I don’t kow long after; [ only know 
that I awoke, and I felt so puzzled at the state of affairs, 
that my head grew hot as I stared pitifully about. I 
tried to draw back the curtains, but now to my great 
surpriso, | found that I could not lift my hand. 


All at once I heard a soft rustling sound, the rattle of 
a door-handle, and a faint creak of a hinge. There wasa 
sharper current of air entered the window, and the cur- 
tains moved to and fro. Some one was coming, | feit 
sure, and I thought to myself, “ Well, now I shall know 
why I am not in the midshipmen’s birth‘ and why I can- 
not think out things as I should.” 

The next moment I tried to turn my head, but it was 
as if of bronze, as a hand was drawing back the curtains, 
and then it was laid, all cool and soft, upon my hot, 
burning head. 

Another moment, and there was a sigh, and a little 
face bent over me, gazing into my eyes. 

I closed them once more, telling myself that it must 
be a dream; but as I lay there, back came the memories 
of the Lall night at Port Mahon, the walkin the conser- 
vatory, the skyward gaze, and the words of Mary Els- 
mere, ‘‘ But you are such a boy!” 

“Tt must be a dream,” I said, and I opened my eyes 
again to see the contradiction; for it was no dream, but 
reality. Mary Elsmere it was who bent over me, and 
in a soft whisper said,— 

“Do you feel better ?” 

“ Tell me what it all means,” I said, in a feeble whis- 
per; aud then I smiled, for it all came like a flash; the 
cutting out; the attack on the fort; my attempt to spike 
the guns, and then that dreadful blank. 

. Fou are sensible again ?” she said, softly. 

“Yes. Have I been ill?” 

“Yes—very,” was the reply. 

“But the guns? Did Morris spike the others ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Mary; “ and they carried you 
down to the boat. I know all about it, and uncle says 
it was one of the bravest things he ever knew.” 

I did not try speak. I did not want to, for it seemed 
to me that no greater happiness could fall to my Jot 
than to be there gazing up into the sweet little face, 
But it was not allowed for long; seeing my intent look, 
the color mounted to Mary’s cheek and she began to 
talk softly of my condition. 

“T was wounded then ?” I said. 

“Yes, terribly,” was the reply. “We thought you 
would die, but : 
*- You nursed me, and cured me ?” I whispered. 

She shook her head. 

“T have done very little,” she said, sofily; “ but uncle 
knew of your being brought in wounded and in a fever, 
and he insisted upon your being brought up kere 
and % 

“Now you must not talk any more!” said a voice I 
knew; and the Colonel came in on tip-toe. “Glad to 
see you sens.ble again, my lad! A pretty job you've 
given us! If Mary and I had known how much trouble 
you would be, we should have let go to the hospital, 
and die out of the way!” 

“ Uncle!” 

“ Well, well, ll only speak for myself! 
are getting better, Lieutenant Franks——” 
My eyes explained my wonder. ; 
« Yes, it’s all right—Lieutenant Franks; the Admir- 
al settled that on the Captain’s report, and they sent the 
news here in case you got well. But now—silence !” 
He led Mary from the room, and I soon dropped 
asleep again, to wake, though, feeling clearer; and, with 
such nursing, of course my progress was rapid to 
convalescence. 

By way of conclusion, I may mention a few words 
that passed between the Colonel and myself. 

“Franks, my boy,’”’-he said, “I suppose you care for 
Mary ?” 

“ T love her, sir—dearly !” [ replied, warmly. 

*‘ 1 thought as much; and the little puss cares for you. 
Well, then, out of kindness and love to her, make no en- 
gagement, ask no promise. Iam as_ her father, and I 
exact this from you; but get your captaincy, come tome 
as commander—or, there, first lieutenant of a good ship 
—in four or five years’ time and tell me that you are 
both of the same mird, and she is yours.” 

The conditions seemed hard, but the old Colonel was 








But as you 








firm; and [ asked no promise, made no engagement, 
| but, all the same, I parted f,om little Mary quite happy 
to join my new ship. 

IT suppose I was more fortunate than many of my fel- 
lews, for I saw much service, gained rapid promotion, and 
\five years after, made Mary Elsmere make a promise, 
‘even as I made one myself, for the little maiden became 
|my wile. 
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, ' Two Pysticans, near London, have been fined each 
on to do our part. and tempering the heat. I could just see the blue sea! £50 for having in their porsession a mixture of treacle, sugar, 


“We'll go round to the other side,” I said, to|lying so still and free from ripple; thore was a tree, too,| and wator, used for the gdulteration of alg, Jt is not proved 
Morris, who had the rudder-lines; and it was a good| with glossy green leaves just moving outside the glass) that they bad so employed it, 
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(From Temple Bar.) 


A LAST LOVE AT PORNIC, 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE, AUTHOR OF “ A SNAPT GOLD 
RING,” AND “TWO GIRLS,” 


{Concluded trom our last.] 

“Tell that to the gardener out there, who works for 
me at two francs a day. Poor devil!—I can’t afford 
to give him any more, Rutterby.” 

“Casimir Delavigne is by no means a great poet,” 
Philip Rutterby resumed, “ but there are lines in_ his 
‘Louis XI.,’ which struck me very much this morning; 
lonely wretch that I am.” 

“That is a strong word from you, ray friend— 
‘lonely wretch,’ indeed! What are the lines ?” 

“These are the lines : 

* Apres la danse, au fond de sa chaumiere, 
Le plus pauvre d’eux va rentrer en chantant; 
Ab ! l'heureux missrable ! un doux sommeil lattend; 
Il va dormir ; «t m.i—’ * 

“The mean much or little to you, according as you 
take them. ‘To me they mean very mach. De Malmy. 
They sum up all the weariness of Louis Onze.” 

“You should have left the spleen in Eng!and,” said 
De Malmy, lightly. ‘“ 4A bien! Ihave been weigh- 
ing the pretensions of this young man, Jules Gerard. 
Here is his photograph.” 

“Hedid not give it to Ondelette?” asked Philip 
Rutterby, almost alarmed. 

“T should think xof, indeed! He insisted, how- 
ever, upon giving it to Madame de Malmy, who values 
it even less than Ondelette or I would do. For my- 
self, I think he is a very honorable young fellow. He 
has a good heart. He has good intelligence. He 
will go ig | far—this young man—you understand 
my idiom. Madame de Malmy does not attach enough 
importance to his future. She asks only for present 
position—the “result attained—in a son-in-law. But 
we must not be influenced by women in these matters 
Women do not count for very much—unless the hap- 
pen to be Ondelettes. [I am myself inclined. to have 
the young man on a visit, and while you are here— 
immediately. For though you are no man of the 
world, you are a cluse observer, nevertheless.” 

Philip Rutterby was silent, and De Malmy con. 
tinued— 

“Tt is true the young man is not as well-to-do, at 
present, as I should have liked. What is a sows-pre- 
Jecture? Four hundred a year, and the obligation to 
feed several score of discontented local people, once or 
twice a twelve-month, in order to report to head- 
quarters what is the spirit of the population. * * * 
But Saumur is very near to Angers, I must remember. 
And then , again, the little private fortune of Jules 
Gerard is equal to that of Ondelette. I shall still 
scrape together a dowry of 75,000 franes, if we like 
Gerard better on further acquaintance.” 

“Tshall wot like Gerard,” said Philip Rutterby, 
quietly, looking out of the window, and passing his 
thin hand over his iron gray hair. 

“ And why?” 

“ Because [like Ondelette too well. * * * But 
this deluge will never stop, De Malmy !” he said, with 
quite a new impatience, turning round and leaving the 
room. 

“Excellent man !” ejaculated De Malmy to himself. 
“Tam not sure now but that he will propose to marry 
her. He is not quite as yonng as he might be. But 
what does that matter nowadays, when seience has 
added ten years to the average of life? Nelaton and 
Ricord can keep a man going pretty long. The 
science of patching poople up has been carried very 
far. And then there is no devotion like the devotion 
of a man who is getting well past the middle-age, and 
has been stranded from the sea of passions—into which 
however, ce bon Rutterby was never thrown, I am 
sure.” 

Philip Rutterby went back into the se/on with a 
book. An hour passed, and Ondelette came in. “See! 
it is clearing,” said Ondelette, “and you want a walk. 
You look rather miserable. Papa can lend you a 
mackintosh, if you think it will rain again. I will go 
and put on my thick boots, and we will march awa 
to the Druid monument. Papa never walks out in the 
wet. He is glad of an excuse to go on with his mono- 
graph. I walk alone generally at Pornic. Sce, there 
is the sun! ‘These gravelly lanes about here soon dry 
up with the strong west wind.” ‘ 

So out they walked again together; 4 thin, wiry, 
anxious man, with quiet, contemplative eyes; and ‘a 
blooming girl, all brown and gold-colored with the 
warmth of a land near the sun, and the health-bearing 
sea. The blackberry hedges, glistening after the 
morning rain, as they walked along the lanes, were 
not fresher than Ondelette. : 

She had to talk, for Philip Rutterby was silent; but 
she did not notice his silence, and prattled on about 
Pornic and Angers, the points of view here on the u 


brother Leon, who was “learning his law” in 
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land by the sea, the little old chateau at Angers, her} 


brother is not on/y extravagant, you must know, Mr. 
Rutterby; he is very good natured and clever be- 
sides, He is very easily influenced, except by me, who 
am young, and by papa who is indulgent, and by 
mama who dotes upon him se.” 

“Which seems a very pretty way of saying, Onde- 
lette, that he is only capable of being influenced for 
the bad,” responded Mr. Rutterby, with a faint, hope- 
less smile, which in a bolder man one would have called 
slightly satirical. 

“No. Leon is much better than that. All depends 
on the people he is with. Here, early in the season, 
he saw something of Monsivur Gerard, who did him 
good for the time. I think I should like my brother 
to live always with Monsieur Gerard. I do not know 
him very well, but it seems to me just this—that I 
should make him the hero of a story-book, if I ever 
wrote one ” 

Rutterby made no comment, and there was silence 
for a minute or two. Ondelette had to begin again. 
“You thought that very foolish, I see by your face; 
and so it was, indeed, for what can we girls know 
about men till we are married and quite in the world ? 
Supposing I were married to Monsieur Gerard, for in 
stance—only I am too insignificant—no doubt I should 
find out that he had his faults. * * * Well, buta 
good man with faults would be only a hero in life, in- 
stead of a hero ina story book. Papa, now, has his 
faults. You, if I only knew you long enough—a cer 
tain ¢ristesse is what I should complain in you. 
Ah! now I remember one fault which would be 
enough to dethrone him from my story: book—he does 
not care a bit for music. Fancy such a thing!” 

“T adore music,” said Philip Rutterby, scarcely 
knowing why he spoke so strongly. 

‘Here is the common, high over the sea, and here 
the Druid stone. Will you go down into the chamber ? 
There are no ghosts but toads ?” 

Phillip Ratterby did not care a rush just now for 
Druid stones; he feigned an interest clumsily; spoke 
awkwardly about it, in forgetfulness of the diploma- 
tist’s creed that the use of speech is to conceal your 
thought. But the two went down into the cavernous 
chamber together—the cavernous chamber in the soli- 
tary waste land of an opulent country—aod came up 
again, and marched homeward. Rutterby,spurred on 
almost to folly by a uot distant rivalry, was quite 
aware that he had said nothing worth saying, and he 
welcomed a swift shower which, as they needs must 
shelter, must prolong his time with her. Very near 
them was a large homestead, with granaries, cattle- 
sheds, and woodhouse. “The wood-house will be the 
place,”said Ondelette, leading the way with a run, and 
stepping under the rough friendly roof with her feet 
on the floor of bare soil, dry with time. The wood 
was stacked round them. Light enough came in at 
the unglazed rough windows. 

Mr. Rutterby looked about him at the bare stone 
walls and high pitched roof, at the saw-dust, ata 
neglected tressel, a neglected hatchet. “ Ostade would 
have liked to paint this place, with its half lights and 
shades,” he said. 

“T should so mnch like Ostade’s pictures, then! I 
love anything that is tumble-down and dreary, and 
common, and dull, aud sad,” said she. Philip Rutterby 
was standing close to her, and now, as she spoke, 
looked almost anxiously at her dark-brown eyes, with 
their long lashes, giving depth to their darkness, and 
asense of quietude, much in accord with her young 
French voice of subtle tenderness. 

The shower was suddenly over. The two looked 
out together at the window. It was Autumn sunset. 
Shafts of wan yellow were shot up very feeble by the 
spent sun, into the grayness and the calm of the high 
skies. The wind had gone down now, but a deep 
under-roll was in the sea; a turbid sea, of dark gray 
greens and Autumn browns; angry, forbidding, and 
bitter and wild, along its miles of rocky coast and in 
unnumbered leagues in the infinite west. Ondelette 
saw all that, and was a little awed by it. She knew 
nothing of any element of storm in Rutterby’s heart. 

* You love anyhing that is tamble-down, and dr-ary- 
and common, and dull, and sad,” said Rutterby, re- 
peating her words after her, and laying his hand, which 
trembled a little, on Ondelette’s warm hand by the 
rough window-sill, An anxious, nervous, over-sensi- 
tive man, snatching with useless haste at the unready 
future. The quickened pulses promised a keener life 
compared with which that past life must seem as but 
a slee 

“Think of me very kindly when I go away, Onde- 
ilette,” he said, checking himself. 
| You have only just arrived. Do not talk about 
going,” said she. 

What should he say next, when her look was sym- 
pathy and kindness? Why not say that suddenly she 
had become very much to him? But no. Fora 
minute he was silent. 

“I shall owe more than one pleasant time and happy 
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Paris, | thought to you, Ondelette,” he said then, gravely, and | not forget the past. Why speak of that? You look 


net try to talk with him, as he went quiet and sad; 
and she felt that his life must have had some sadness 
in it—more than she knew of—more than she could 
understand, 

Next day, at middle-day breakfast, came a tele- 
gram for Rutterby’s host. It was from Jules Gerard. 
De Malmy did not read it aloud, but said presently— 
in such a manner that no one but Philip Rutterby 
guessed any connection between the telegram and 
the remark—“ Ha! By the bye, Jules Gerard is com- 
ing to stay a day or two to-morrow. Have the sec- 
ond spare room arranged for him, mon amie.” It was 
to Madame de Malmy that De Malmy spoke. But 
Ondelette flushed suddenly, and Rutterby saw it. 

“ My room, which is larger, will be free; I am go- 
ing to-morrow,” said Philip Rutterby, resolutely calm. 

“T hope there was nothing amiss in your letters ?” 
inquired Madame De Malmy. 

“Tam obliged to go,” answered the guest, quietly. 

“T do not see at all why this young man should 
propose to himself to intrude on our happy little 
party. Iam sure I wanted to see more of Mfr. Rut- 
terby myself; and with two guests, in a small villa, 
you know—” began Madame De Malmy, again. But 
her lord abbreviated her discourse by saying, in a full 
toned voice. “I sce the archwlogists, meeting at 
Clisson—” And so the talk was turned to art and 
antiquarianism. 

Why analyze Philip Rutterby’s mind, or by what de- 
vious ways he had come at last, and at last suddenly, to 
decide to go? Of course, if he had coolly and determin- 
ately fixed on the idea of marriage, his friend and his 
friend’s wife would have helped his claim. And On- 
delette hardly knew herself; and with her dutiful 
love, and infinite pity, and young naive sympathy, 
she might have said she would be Rutterby’s wife, 
and, with her honor and pure-hearted dignity, have 
kept the promise to the uttermost, and in some sort 
learned to love a foreigner, a stranger, a lonely man 
with his life in the past and here in the future. 

Bat how much of that love would have been spon- 
taneous and free? Would it on his part, as time 
passed, and the new presence and new pleasure be- 
came familiar things of every.day—would it then con- 
tinually dominate, as it did in those brief hours at 
Pornic, over the older memory, strong with the pas- 
sion of youth, and long renewed by the accumulating 
thoughts of many days, by the very knowledge of 
joys that might have been participated, and loneli- 
ness that might have been companionship? No, no. 
Ondelette, and all the new and possible experience 
with her, could be but the sweet echo of a far-away 
voice. And the voice was more than the echo. 

In the evening Philip Rutterby followed De Mal- 
my to his study. ‘Three pages and a half this 
morning, Rutterby,” said the host, holding up the 
monograph in triumph, He would not ask his guest 
the reason of his departure. But Rutterby had come 
in to speak, and, like most strong-feeling men, he 
could speak to the purpose when the occasion moved 
him. 

“T have thought a good deal about my going 
away,” he said, pacing the room, with his thin hands 
clasped behind him, “and it seems to me only right, 
De Malmy, that you should know the reason of it. I 
have had my last romance at Pornic, I have been in 
love with Ondelette,”’ 

De Malmy, sitting at his writing desk, bowed his 
head slightly, in token that thus far he “ followed 
Philip Rutterby, and that his friend might be assured 
of sympathetic actention. 

“ Madame De Malmy, if you consulted her in the 
matter, would probably give her vote for me, and not 
for this young man. You, yourself, are an old friend 
of mine, and it would be pleasant to you to have a tie 
binding us very closely together; and again, you 
would not unnaturally feel more immediate confidence 
—I do not say more permanent — in giving your 
daughter to a very dear old friend, than to a young 
man of another generation — almost a stranger — 
whose thoughts and ways would never be like yours 
and mine, De Malmy, since ideas change every year, 
and you and I belong, as we know very well, to an 


old regime. * * Well, then, Ondelette, with 
whatever secret and unacknowledged misgivings, 
ok 


* * 


would probably assent. Well, well, then It 
is J who refuse. Let her marry this young man, as 
the natural thing is.” 

“TI understand you imperfectly,” said De Malmy, 
apologetically, 

*Tet her marry this young man, as the natural 
thing is. As to means, you know, they will have be- 
tween them eight hundred a year, which will do for 
i the present. Afterward—But the vital point is just 
this, De Malmy; she was born to make the happiness 





,of some life that has a future. Well, the future is for 


this young man; the past is for me. No, no, it is not 
all self-sacrifice, by any means, if I go away. You 
remember two and-twenty years ago—Cannes—I do 


If he were wise, she said, he would persevere to take lifted the young hand to his bent face, and kissed it.|at me, really, dear friend, with a very civil surprise 


it up professionaily; not as a mere finishing accom-| 


plishment, but as the business of his life. “For my 


And they went their way. 
She made her usual music in the evening, but did 


as if you would believe in some self-sacrifice after all, 
hough you know I have not generally in life been a 
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man called upon to make it. If this is almost my 
first opporturity, let me take it, then, if you will have 
it so. One+must not regard one’s self and one’s own 
life as the centre of everything. That is the thing 
we rich men have to guard against— the world re- 
volves round ws, we think. Even if my own happi- 
ness were in question— which perhaps it is not — 
wouldn’t Ondelette’s happiness be of more importance 
than mine !” 

Ife put his hand into De Malmy's, and shook it 
silently for good night. 

IIe came down early in the morning, very pale and 
tired; he had seeu from his window that Ondelette, 
with fresh morning gown and hair in a twist of gold, 
was busy in the sunny garden with the gray-red chry- 
santhemums. “Iam going to say a word to Onde- 
lette,” he whispered to De Malmy, as he met him on 
the stairs. 

“Say what you will. You are a fine, brave fellow, 
Rutterby. Whatever you say she will hear consider- 
ately. She always would do that, of course; but last 
night i told her specially what a very fine fellow you 
were, Rutterby. There is no one, dear friend, whom 
she likes better than you. Speak to her.” 

She heard his step coming toward her in the gar- 
den, and lifted her head flushed with stooping. Did 
she, too, come, as her favorite flowers, like love in 
Winter ? 

“ Ondelette,” said Philip Rutterby, “ I have one 
quiet word to say to you before I go.” 

“Yes,” she answered gravely, laying her hand on 
his, struck with his face. 

“The young man who is coming here to-day comes 
here to ask for you to be his wife.” She took her 
hand away suddenly; but Philip Rutterby took it 
back again, and did not flinch at all as he continued. 
“The young man, Jules Gerard, is worthy of you, my 
child. A manly fellow, as you and your father know, 
better than Ido. In due time you will be his wife— 
you will both be very happy. I am going to start 
this morning, and you will think of me sometimes 
among my works of art—my pictures—that talk to 
me. And you must not pity my loneliness, you 
know, after all, with that companionship. For pic- 
tures are the better voices of great men. But some- 
times — sometimes you will think of me, my sweet 
child ?” 

Ife kissed her very gravely. She looked up, with 
many feelings. 

“Mr. Rutterby, why are you going away?” she 
asked, very earnestly. 

He did not answer for a minute. 
only, “I have heard and thought of sad things—sad 
things, Ondelette—which I need not tell you.” 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XXXI—( Continued.) 








They were now threading their way thorugh the densly-|"1ght before last.” 


populated district lying north of Holborn. Although it 
was so early in the morning, many people were walking 
through the streets. 

At length, without uttering another word, the two 
highwaymen drew up close by Montague House, which 
has been transformed into that handsome building the 
British Museum. 

“Well, Tom, what is it ?” 


“ T was just considering which would be best; to leave|to say?” 
the cattle somewhere about here, or ride up tothe Three} “ Why, Bess is in the stable safe enough. There’s 


Tuns.” 


‘The latter, I think, and ’ll tell you why. If I had 


not seperated from Bess, 1 should not have had to run 


through the streets for my life as I did.” 
“That’s true. Then you say ride forward.” 
“Tea” 


The horses were once more put in motion, and when 


they again halted it was opposite the mouth of the alley|his men arrive ?” 
in Seven Dials leading to the stable in which Black Bess 


had been placed. 


A poor shivering ragged urchin was shuffling along the]it would have beep unheard. ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha!” The werry 


street, and Dick, beckoned him to come towards him. 
“Do you think you could take care of these two 


horses for a few minutes if I give you a shilling for 


doing so ?i 
“ A shilling ! 


get a shilling off everybody !” 


“Well you shall off me if you mind the horses well, 


and so you will off my friend here, I know.” 


“Two shillings!” said the boy, as he made a dart at|fairly cried.” 
“Oh ! won’t [ have a breakfast, neither !” 


the bridles. 
The two friends alighted from their horses. 


“ Walk them gently up and down,” said Dick to the|Mr. Wriggles was in. 
ead them far away. When we come 


boy; “but don’t 
back, we shall want them in a hurry very likely.” 


“ All right, your honor,” said the boy touching his 


cap 


the lead.” 





Then he said|face lighted up with pleasure when he saw Turpin. 


Oh! could I not rather. Why, hold- 
ing ’osses is howI gets my living. I only wishes I could 


“ Now, Dick,” said Tom King, “as youknow the ins| “ Yes.” 
and outs of this place, I don’t, perhaps you will take 


“Twill. Follow me. 
bold course of action.” 
“That’s right. I like a bold plan best. It always has 
a better chance of succeeding !” 

“Well, my plan is very simple. I assume, in the 
first place, that Bess is in this stable and that the officers 
- here waiting for anyone who may come to fetch 

er.” 


“Well 2” 


I have made up my mind toa 


into the stable, overcome all resistance, lead out Black 
Bess, mount her and be off, laughing at all pursuit.” 


“The plan is, L must say, bold enough in all con- 


being successful.” 
" lms glad you think so. Now, halta minute ! 
round the corner to the right is the stable.” 
“Oh!” 
“ Now, quietly! Hark!” 
“ What’s that ?” 
“ A footstep. Cannot you hear it.” 
“ Yes, now quite plainly. Who can it be, I won- 
der ?” 
“T have no idea. Draw back a little, and we will see. 
If it is an officer we must pounce upon him, and make 
him a prisoner at once.” 
The two friends got as close to the wall of the alley as 
they could, and waited. 
The footstep approached. 


was in no particular hurry, but merely idling about to 
pass away the time. 

In another moment, now, a strange compound between 
a man and a boy came round the corner from the direc- 
tion of the stable. 

“Oh! it’s all right,” said Dick. 
“ Alf? Who's Alf?” 
“Why, the man that looks after the horses. How for- 
tunate we have met him.” 

* Why ?” 

“We can get all the information we require, that is 
necessary to make our plan perfect.” 

“ Is he faithful ?” 

“ As adog. I would trust him to any extent.” 
‘Then, if that is the case, it is tndeed fortunate we 
have met him.” 

“Hi! Alf! Here!” said Dick, in a supressed 
voice, and putting half-a-crown into his eye as our fops 
now-a-days fix their cye-glasses. “ Hi! Alf! Come this 
wa 9 

The ostler looked up as he heard these words, and his 


“It’s only alf!” 


He threw off his lounging, shuffling gait, and advanced 
quickly towards him. 

“Good mornining, Alf,” said Turpin, dropping the 
ha'f-crown into his hand. “I want a little information 
from you this morning.” 

“ All right, your honor. I can guess what it 1s.” 
“Oh! you can?” 

“Yes. It’s about your mare that you left here the 


“Tt is. Quaick! tell me. Is she safe and unharmed 
in the stable where I Jeft her?” 

“ She be as right as a trivet; but” 
“Thank fate so far. But what?” 





been thinking about you all night, and just as I was 
deepest*in thought about you, I heard you call me.” 


‘Yes, that’s right enough. But what were you going 


old Wriggles and four officers with him taking care that 
no one fetches her away.” 
“Just as I told you, Tom. 
“Eh 2” said Alf. * 

“Oh! nothing. I merely remarked, to my friend} 
here, that things had fallen out just as I a they 
would. By-the-by, how and when did Mr. Wrigzles and 


” 


“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” laughed the ostler heartily, 
and yet in so subdued a way that a few yards’ distance 


best joke as ever I heard on. Oh! Squire, you is a rum 
’un, you is.” 

‘* How did they come ?” 

“You know how they come. Ha! ha!” 

“I know how I started them.” 

“They come here on horseback, tied back to back.” 
“Oh! they did?” 

“Yes, and when I seed them they looked so outrage- 
ous comical that I laid down and rolled in the yard, and 


“ With laughter ?” 

“Yes. Oh! you should have just seen what a rage 
His face was black’””—— 
‘Good heavens !” 

“As a nigger’s 

“Was there a countryman with them ?” 

“ A market waggoner ?” 


‘‘There was.” 





“T intend, with your co-operation, to make a bold rush} for his sake !” 


science ; still, I like it, and there is every chance of its} If he was in a towering passion, he did not loose his wits, 
The waggoner knew nothing about Black Bess being in 
Just} the stable here, though Mr. Wriggles did, so he weut off 


be a lesson to him. Fool that he was, he might have had 
a handsome sum for giving mea ride to London. L 
should not have begrudged it him.’ 


‘ awkward customer at close quarters. 
{t was a lounging, careless one, as though the walker| may as well know all about it. 


“ Well I’m glad I met you, for, do you know, I have|™™ 





“ Oh! poor fellow he was in a dreadful way, I really 
felt quite sorry for him.” 7 
ory Why ?” 

“Oh! he said you had ruined him. He should lose 
his place, his vegetables would spoil, and he should get 
locked up for the damage done. [f you had not got off, 
he said it would not have mattered, because he would 
have had the reward.” 
“Really, I am quite sorry I did not give in at once, 
































“I garesay you is.” 
“Ts he in the stable with Wriggles ?” 
“ Bless you, no, sir! Old Wriggles is « hartful card, 


to look after his waggon and team.” 


“T should think he will stick toit in future. It will 


“T knows as how you wouldn’t, squire. You never 
begrudges nothiok.” 
* Well, then, this waggoner has gone ?” 
“Oh! yes. Like the boy’s eye.” 
“ And you have not seen him since ?” 
“No squire. We havn’t seen nothink of him.” 
“'That’s all right, then. He would have been an 
And now, Alf, we — 
What did Mr. Wriggles 
do after the waggoner had gone ?” 
“Swore above six, and then drank four glasses of 
brandy !” 
“ What then!” 
“Then he said as how the stable would prove a first- 
rate trap, and that he should nab you as sure as eggs 
ain’t bacon, for you would be certain to come after Black 
Bess !” 
“Just how I told you he would reason,” said Dick, 
turning to Tom King. 
“Exactly. Go on, Alf!” 
“ Well, all five of them went into the stable along with 
the mare, and there they have been ever since.” 
“ How do they employ their time ?” 
“Oh! they’re all right. What with eating and drink- 
ing, and telling tales, the time passes pleasently 
enough.” 

* And now, one thing more. 
after Black Bess ?” 
“ Yes, a fat man !” 
“ How did he get on?” 
“Why they nabbed him.” 
“Have they got him in the stable now ?” 
“Yes, tied hand and foot!” 
“ Poor Tom!” 
“ T was not about when he came, or else L should have 
given him the office; but he walked into the stable half 
soaked, and so nabbed he was!” 
“How very odd, Tom. It turns out precisely as I said 
it would.” 
“Tt does !” 
“ Now, Alf, look here !’”” 
“T is looking.” 
“This gentleman and myself are going to fetch the 


mare out of the stable, and give the officers a thrash- 
: 1” 


Did anyone come here 


“That’s the ticket! And you want me to help,” said 
Alf, turning up his sleeves, and squaring with his fists. 
“No, not exactly. That would only get, you into 
trouble. I have got a boy outside with two other horses. 
Now, you would render me a service, and a great one, if 
you would keep an eye upon him, for it may. perhaps, be 
impo-tant that they should be close at hand.” 
“ Tl see to it, squire; so that’s one trouble less on 
your mind.” 
T am glad to hear you say so, for you are a faithful 
fellow, and will, | know, keep your word. 

“ You are right there, squire; but shouldn’t [ like to 
help you slip into the officers.. O41! stockings !”, 

Dick and Tom could not help laughing at Alf as Le 
jumped about the alley, as though engaged with some 
formidable antagonist. 
“ Mind the horses, Alf, my boy, and you shall have 
guinea for your trouble.” ; 

“ Right! Stand here a minute, and Ill just have a 
peep.” 

Alf ran to the mouth of the alley and then returned. 

“Right he is! That boy "ll mind ’em all right. I 
knows him. Now, squire, look here, lean put you up to 
a dodge !” 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 
TURPIN AGAIN MOUNTS IIIS BONNY MARE.—HURRAH FoR 
A LIFE ON THE ROAD 
“ Went, Alf,” asked Dick, as the ostler approached 
him with amysterious yet triumphant air, “ what is it?” 
“A scheme !’ = 
“To get the mare out?” 
“Yes,” 
« And Tom Davis ?” 
«Who? 
“The fat man they made prisoner.” 





“ And what about him ?” 


(To be continued in our next. 
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Europe begins to breathe freer again, the War Cloud having, 


The Pell Mall Gazette finds the origin of the reesnt war 
rumors in the following circumstances: The Versailles Assembly 
just before adjourning for its last recese, passed the bill, whiob 
had been for some time under discussion, concerning the cadres | 20,424, and in bear and rye of 677 acres. In green crops, pota 
ofthe French army. Later, Prince Bismaick addressed a cir- 
cular dispatch to the diplomatic representatives of Germavy 
abroad, complaining of the adoption of the measure, which was 
described as “calculated to endanger the peace of Europe.” 
The contents of the dispatch were, according to instructions, , 
orally communicated by the German representatives to the quattees, Se basteg 115,158 quastess, tn Bens 1,056 quastenn, on 
governments to which they were respectively accreditel. ‘The 
existence of this dispatch was divulged and gave rise to the re- 

i i in 185 477 i 
ports which have lately caused so much alarm throughout = acaciecse bn sora. ged pr-pan. ae cet kids, white vest and claw bammer coat. The members of the 
in 1874 was 40,270, or 12,366 less than in the previ us year, |CO™P8BY ap waned te thelr ceguine stage covtumes. The walter 


The London Mark Lane Express of May 18th, in its weekly| The females were 34,569, a decrease of 3,847 compared wiih girls hovered next the wings, dressed in tights and short dresses, 


review of tho Breadstoffs market, says: ‘‘There has been a/ 1873. 


| This is probably the first visit of state paid by the Lord Mayor of| besides £579,115 for the Army Purchase Commission; £10 ,680,- 
| London within the memory of the present generation. It is un | 404 for the the navy; £125,000 vote of credit for the Asbantee 
derstood that, on the cunclusion of the interna ional contest be-| expedition ; £13,557,717 for civil services ; £2,694,908 for the 
tween the Irish and American riflemen, the latter will be enter-| cost of thé customs and inland revenue departmentg ; £2,911,- 


tained at a banquet in London prior to their starting for home. 
In consequence of the refusal of the local authorities to repair 


——=———— | an unsafe bridge at Clontarf, it will be necessary to hold the In. 


917 for the post office; £972,000 for the packet service; £1,193,- 
066 for the telegraph service; making a total expenditure of 
£74,328,040, or £593,833 less thau the income. ‘There was a 
further expendilure of £30,000 on fortifications, and $300,000 


ternational Rifle Match at Curragh, Wicklow, or some fother| for the localisation of fthe military forces; but this outlay of 


place not in the vicinity of Dublin. 





for. 


visited her, and thence she made a geod voyage to Gibraltar. 


a million dollars, 


turned by a large majority over the Home Rule candidate, 


cial wealth.” 


= = Se _ .< Oe Se bos Se nin eo would never be unwilling toact in conformity with all proper 


be, from judicial inquiry. ‘The application to set aside the peti 








aterm of years expires by mere effluxion of time, and withou 


posed upon bim.” 


Cardinal Manning spoke to the Irish members (without «xcep- 


tion, we believe, Home Rulers) who addressed their congratula-| Bismarck and the Berlin tribunal in connection with the Arnim 

tions to} Eminence with no note of the; wrongs of Ireland.” |¢#8e- A priest named Pobl, editor of a Braunsberg paper has 

Pa ial ity of Ireland,” said the Cardinal, “ been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for an article on 
The material prosperity of Ireland, said the Cardinal, ** was!i), pope's encyclical declaring the Prussian ecclesiastical laws 

never greater than now. The people of Ireland never possessed | 141) and void, and the printer of the Bishop of Strasburg’s 

so wide an extent of its soil, since the day in which they pos-|. 1 .ten Pastoral’ has been fined 100 marks.” 

sessed it all. They never yet possessed such abundant commer- : 


were unanimously of opinion that to set aside the petition would ne sententn : 
vs 4 g the troops. At the close of the review he 

be contrary to the principle of the law— that there shculd be no} |); 5” ,, ‘li ‘ 

wrong withou a remedy ; that the rights of the petitioner, and said: “I thank you for your diligence in study and for the thor 

the still higher rights of the electors, had always been jealously | o¢\ our profession. In view of the dresent apparent instabilit 
uarded in the laws and ia the practice of the Hoase of Com- doe “ith ‘ abi y 

mons, relating to election petitions; »nd that the contention of pence, these qualities — — pons nasigae 

that no petition could be entertained because notice could not S — 

be served on the person returned, was absurd, as it will equally) A San Francisco MarriaGe.—The Cc ronicle, pub- 

apply in the case of a member who died on the day after elec- | lished in the leading port on the Pacific, gives the following ac- 

for the moment passed over. The escape from a general|tion Mr. Justice Keogh cited cases in which the member died 

European war, has been very parrow, and as the same elements ‘ti 

of disturbance exist, the horizon for the fature, will be very SOaananS, 08 60 Sie eee Sas Eoeeante, Sate Ue Setene 


sharply scanned. France is very profane in her acknowledge- 
ments of the decisive iafluence of Great Britain in favor of peace 
and the Moniteur of May 17th, in #n editorial article referring to 
the course pursued by the British Government, during the recent 
war alarm, says: ‘*‘ England, by raising her voice in favor of 
peace, has naturally recovered her just authority and influence 
in continental affairs, and the present ministry has acquired a 
degree of strength and power which will procure for it the grate- 


before the election, after the election, before the petition was 
and during the hearing ; and in all these cases he said the elec—| the sake of a twenty-dollar gold piece, actually consented to 
tion tribunal of the House of Commons bad entertained the pe-| prostitute his sacred calling, by playing his part in the d sgust- 
ition. We may now, therefore expect a see) ag ome decis— 
ion, not only on the main question whether Mr, Mitchel wes : 
qualified to sit in Parliament, but also, and incidentally it may of Judge igueh, he ee an of lew ond Codes, o chest cheit 
be hoped, on the still more important collatera' queson, whe- | 80d a few minutes’ dangling at a rope’s end, should have been 
ther a judicial eontence of transportation or peval ser¥itude for | the fate of this clerical blasphemer: 


€600,0°0 was not taken from the year's income, but was pro- 


: : ; ided by the sale (or at least the creation) of aunu'ties 
Ten years ago the Bishop of London established a fund, since | ¥! : _teast th 
known as the Bishop of London's Fund, for the purpose of amounting to £68,595, terminating in 1s*5. If the £600,000 


had been a charge on the year’s income, the surplus of 


building churches and schools in his di The sum volun-| £593,833 would have disappeared, and there would have been a 
tarily subscribed amounts now to $2.500,000, and 113 new/| deficiency of £6,i67. 


churches as well as 100 new schools have been built with it, be-| France contioues to improve in material prosperity, and gen- 
sides the addition of 220 clergy to the diocese. ‘Thus the spiri-| eral quietness prevails. 
tual wants of ‘about half o million of people have been provided| ‘The receipts from the French taxes,” says the Con tituti- 


onnel, “‘ continue to increase. If we are correctly informed, the 


A second succesafal voyage by an iron turret-ship is now re-| accounts for the first half of the month of April show that 5,000,- 
ported, The ‘* Devastation ” crossed the Bay of Biscay success-| 000 francs more than the sum estimated.” 

fully in very heavy weather and proved a good fea boat. She! It is announced that a manifesto from Princo Napoleon in fa- 
excited great interest at Lisbon, where the King of Portugal) vor of the Republic and in opposition to the restorat on of the 


Empire will sooa be published. 


The Prince of Wales in his tour in India will be dressed like| The Comte de Chambord has written a letter to M. de Bel. 
an Eastern potentate, in a big turban and baggy trousers, and | castel, member of Assembly for the Haute Garonne, in which he 


his equipage will be as magnificent as it can be made. The in-| declares he still has hopes that monarchy will be re-established 
tention, of course, is to dazzle the natives with a spec'acular ex- | in France, 


bibition of their future ruler. The cost of this royal show will be| Ihe German Government are daily increasing their measures 


of repression, and the Press is now experiencing the benefits of 


The Irish Home Rulers suffered a defeat at a recent election|the Iron Hand. The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
for Kilkenny® Mr. Benjamin Whitworth,”a Liberal, being re-|8'y8: ‘* Press prosecutions in Germany are us. 





gn 8. 
To day three such cases are reported. The editor of the demo- 
cratic Frankfort Gazette has been sentenced by the — 


Court to three months’ imprisonment for his articles on Prince 


The Roman Catholic Bishops of Prussia, who addressed a pe- 


In reference to the case of John Mitchel, the Pall Mall Gazette | tion to the Emperor and received a reply last month from the 
says: ‘It is satisfactory to le rn from a decision of the Irish | Ministersjof State, have made a rejoinder that to reject the deci- 
Court ot Common Pleas just given, that the vexed ques-| Sion of the Vatican Council would be equivalent to an abandon- 


ment of Catholicism, and that they are convinced the Holy See 


decisions of the State government. 


tion against the last return for Tipperarv, on the sround that The Grand Duke William of Austria made a speech recently 
Mr. Mit@el was dead on the day the petition was presente}, bas which is regarded as ominous. In his capacity of Inspector 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a been dismissed bythe Court of Common Pleas. ‘he judges) General of Austrian Artillery, he visited Prague on an official 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office, price Five Dotiars, postage 


ough acquaintance you have displayed with the practical duties 





count of a marriage which actually took place in San Francisco 
on May 6th. A Baptist clergyman, the Rev. E. Z. Simmons, for 


ing performance. Bitterly as we are apposed to the substitution 


t|. ‘‘Manarep B) rose THE Foor. icuTs.—On Tuesday morning the 


the convict having undergune the whole or for the same argu-| babitues of the Palace Varieties, on Geary Street, were consider- 
ments hold good in both cases) any part of the punishment im- | ®bly astonished by the announcement that a marriage ceremony 


was to be made a part of the evening performance; in facta 


The agricultural statistics of Ireland, 1874, show the acreage couple were to be regularly united in the presence of the 
under crops compared with 1873, in cereal crops a decrease of 
30,075 acres, in barley of 18,507 acres, an increase in wheat of | Chronicle reporter, however, called at the place just before the 


audience. The idea that any mini ter of the gospel would lend 
his presence to such an occasion was generally scouted. A 


evening performance, and learned thatthe marriage was to be 


+ : jn- | bona fide, and that the principals were Miss Vinnie Florence 
ote ete ‘8 pect ge mg flax } Radcliffe of the variety profession, and Morris Welch, a promis- 
creased 2’,390 acres, mangel wurzel increased by :7 acres cab-|i2g Clog dancer, connected with the establishment. 
bage by 5.069 acres, and hay by 68,431 acres. Inthe estimated ‘The wedding was announced to take place at ten o'clock. At 
total produce of cereal crops there is an increase of 580,729 quar- | that hour the dulcet notes of the stage bell caused . “= from 
ters; inJwheat the increase is 218,062 quarters, in oats 246,269 | the bar—for front seats, and the curtain rose amd a flourish 


;|from the orchestra, ‘Ihe stage represented a drawing-room 


; ‘ in which the bridal party, with the full strength of the 
in rye 4,582 quarters In green crops, potatoes increased by | 8°*Re 10 W y 4 

868, 545 com, Ieenet warzel by 24.672 tons ; cabbage by 81,221 |CO™pany in the rear, make their go pee The — — 
tons ; an‘ hay by 155,125 tons. The number of emigrants who dressed in white silk with the usual veil and orange blossoms; 


_| the bridesmaids also in whie. The bridegroom was decked in 


and altogether the appearance of the bridal party, flanked by 


g| The vessels of the Pritish Arctic expedition are almo t ready sage a ee ee ee aan 
the height attained in summer, and altering the face of the 


country. ‘This, coming on dull markets, bas made business still 
more difficnit. Had high prices been paid, a smart decline 
wovld have fullowed; but at the present rates there is no room 


dancers, was something novel. Amid a hush in which one might 


to start. The ice-masters have arrived from Dundee, the offi-| have heard a pin drop, the Rev. E. Z. Simmons, of the Baptist 
cers are on board, and the crews are temporarily berthed on a a met a -_ with the —- 
board the Bellerophon hulk in Portsmouth Harbor, in readiness | 8°°n® ¥/uminated’ dy the glare o HO, SRG accompanies OF 
for abatement. All over Europe a beneficial change has been | to sail oh their voyage. ! resents of books and other ariicles for strains of the wedding march from the band, he performed the 





felt, but the market's are little altered; prices are, perhaps a|tbe men are fast coming in. Among the most interesting and cunmeng te cheat Gese ataaten, Tho ment leagecesive silence 


shilling lower.” 

The British Medical Journal says the youth O'Connor, who on 
thefday of thanksgiving for the reeovery of the Prince of Wales 
attempted to shoot the Queen, was anested again on the 5th 
inst. The Queen was holding a drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palae, and O'Conner was found standing in the same place 
n front of the railings, from which heon a former occasion 
pointed a pistol at the Queen. The arrest was quietly made 
and O'Conner was seut to Hanwell Asylum by the order of Sir 
Thomas Henry, ( hief Magistrate at the Bow Street Police Court 
on the certificates of two physicians that the prisoner was sub- 
ject to both snicidal and homicidal impulses. 

The Lord Mayor of London hav ng accepted the special invi- 
tation sent by the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Corporation to visit 
the city and take part in the banquet which will be given to the 
American riflemen in June next, the visit will be made the oc- | 
casion of a display of municipal courtes i 
of London onl Dublin. His lordship me gt 3 Sapna 
accompanied by his swerdbearer, chaplin, and other officers. 


- re > ; prevailed while the b d 
ny ee hae Fen, B.- bears A = _ the curtain fell the crowd seemed niggardly in their applause; 


a: 


tion was d, and even when 





Libraries of 400 volumes each have been also but a few minutes after, when the bride +ppeared in a private 


; : 7 , i husiasm found vent in tumultuous de- 
supplied to each ship from the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, | ©% their pent up ent 
by jrection of the 5 dwiralty. Two chaplains have been ap | ™0nstrationsand continued calls far a song. 

inted to the expediti 


‘3 Rev. C. E. Hodson, M.A, R,N,to} .2b¢ bride was immediately led before the curtain, and render- 











+) -4 oe Dn ‘ *, (ed ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold,’’ while the rude revellers 
ee} . Dame Europe's in the body of the honse yelled in a manner which made the 
. , 

The annual .ccount of the gross public income and expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom sbows tbat in the financial year} usual vigor.” 
ending on the 3ist of March, 1475, the Customs’ duties produced nat * see : 
£19,289,000; Excise, £27,395,00¢; stamps, £10,540,000; land! _ gel recent Sonu by Bovrre Sate 
tax and house duty, 42,440,000; income tax, £4, 06,010; Post Kusly Sotdene See Coane i the Cncianetl ee =e 
Office, £5,670,000; telegraph service, £1,120,000; crown lands| Story that the women of ber opera bouffe troupe misbehaved at 
(net,) £385,000 ; miscellancous, £3.776,873 ; making at tal in |a masked ball in New Orleans. ‘As to their general conduct,” 
come of £74.921,873. The item of * miscellaneous receipts” | she says, ‘‘ of course it is impossible to watch the character of 
includes £523 500 from India for British troops serving there,| ten girls closely; but they are fully up to the aver.ge of women 
£797,000 for military and old naval stores sold, &c.; £467,900 for| im the profession. Of course they meet pleasant American gen- 
intorest on public loans; £300,000 for diminution of balance injtlemen, and enjoy their so iety, i do rot 
the Treasury chest. The year’s expenditure compr'sed £27,094,-|Of course the ladies are in one sense “ fast.’ It would be 
479 for interest on the national debt; £!4,519,434 for the army, |uselesa to bring any other kind out here.” Whew! 


building vibrate. Mr. Welch, the newly wedded husbind, was 
then called out, and performeda clog dance with more than 











zJame them. 
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InreresTiInG Literary Discovery.—The Paris cor-| 
respondent of the London Times, writing on the 2[st ult. 
sys: ‘At the last meeting of the Academy of Moral and Politt- 


cal Science, M. Paul Janet read a paper on twenty letters by | and George Morris, the one the head-keeper and the other an | tragrant description, yet the charges at the Police Courts of steal- 


Bayle, discovered among some family dccumens by M. de 
Bude, of Geneva, who some time vgo found in the same collec- 
t on letters by Descartes, They are not all originals, but their 
authenticity is shown by their display ng the merits and defects 
of Bayle s style and temper. One letter, dated 1696, alludes to 
a plot against William III. concocted in London, and another, a 
year la er, comments on the progress in Scotland of the Qvietest 
doctrines of Antoinette Bourigman, who pretended to spccial 
inspiration, and in the course of her wanderings visited *cot- 
land. It also refers to a work written by a G-rman, entitled 
* Vindicia Hujus Seculi,’ as proving that the seventrenth cen— 
tury yielded to no preceding age in intelligen e and virtue.” 





Messrs. Moopy ano Sankey, the American Revi- 
valists, h.ve made their influence ‘elt in one of the West-end 
clubs of London, after a very singular manner In the fash- 
ionable resort to which we refer, there are two gentlemen who 


are particularly unpopular amongst the waiters—one because he 
persists in remaining most unconsc ouably late—a living illus- 
tration of Montgomery's ‘‘ Last Man” and the other, because he 
deals in very strong language in his numerous complaints to the 
committee, A young waiter in the establishment was discovered 
the other day upon his knees in the steward’s room, asking that 
Major So-and-So’s heart might be softened, so that he should 
make no more fase reports about the tougbness of his chop; 
and that Captaiv So-and-So might use less bad language to the 
waiters. This young ‘‘ Buttons” is said to have been a frequent 
attendant at the services of Moody and Sankey. After this, who 
shall discourage the labors of the American revivalists ? 








Tae Late Cuartes Lever.—On April 28th, Mr. 
Hingston, University Steward, received at the North Wall, [ ub- 
lin, from Trieste, a large box, containing the favorite writing 
table and arm chair of Charles Lever, LL. D. These Come 
articles have been presented to Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Charles Lever’s daughter. The table bears the following yee 
tion:— ‘* Writing Table of the late Charles James Lever, LL,D. 
Obi’. June, 1872. Presented to Trinity College, Dublin, by his 
daughter, Julia Kate Neville, 1874." 





Carrain Boyton Anticiparep. A correspondent of 
Notes and Queries writes: ‘‘The idea of making the human 
body more buoyant, so that a man not only need not fear drown- 
ing, but shall be able to move about in the water with safety and 
facility, is by no means new. Terbaps one of the oldest distinct 
schemes for this purpose is that given by H. Knappen, in his 
very interesting woodcut illustrations to Renati’s ‘Vier Bucher 
von der Rytterscbaft,’ Frfarth, 1511. In plate lxii. he has a re- 
presentation of large double skin air boots, the object of which 
was to render the wearer's body so buoyant that he could walk 
in, or almost upon, the water. There does not seem to be any 
evidence that this scheme was then attempted to be put in prac- 
tice. On June 7tb, 1665, Dr. Pope mentioned to the Royal So- 
ciety ‘ that he had teen at | aris a fellow walking upon the water 
by means of a leather breeches, made bladder-wise, with [pipes 
to them to blow them up, and with legs joined thereto, liquored 
after a peculiar way ; whereup n Mr. Robert Hooke said it might 
be thought upon to contrive a way of making a girdle to be tied 
about a man to save him from sinking ; and he was ordered to 
think upon it bimself.’ If Hooke made any experiments on the 
subject I do not think ttey were published. A few years later, 
J. CU. Wagenseil ot Nuremberg, described and figured, in his 
‘De Hydraspide,’ Altdorf, Noricorum, 4to, 1690, a dress for 
walking jin the water. It consisted of leathern double trank- 
hose, made in fcur divisions, capable of being separately in- 
flated, so as to give very grea' buoyancy to the body of the 
wearer, while by means of shoes with leaden soles the upright 
position of the body was secured, and by means of ‘ fins’ at- 
tached to the ankles progress in the water was facilitated. It is 
said that the King of Denmark himself tried this dress and 
went more than a mile with it on in the open sea.” 





A Specimen or Franco-Enc isu Composition.—The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: “lhe following advertisement 
of the philanthropic institution known in France as the Societe 
de Secov#s avx Naufrajes, is conspicuously placarded on the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, and is forwarded to the 
Levant Herald by a correspondent, as a striking specimen of 
what Frenchmen can do, with the help of a good dictionary, when 
addressing themselves in English to the British public: ‘Cen- 
tral Society of Shipwreckedmen’s Saving Social Siege. Bac’s 
Street in Paris. To all mariners and passengers. Founded in 
1865, the Central Society of Shipwreckedmen’s Saving, under 
the presidency of M. the Admiral Rigault de Genouilly and ac- 
tually presided by the Vice Admiral Baron de la Ronciere la 
Noury, bas rendered, during the nine years of its existence, im- 
portant services to the navigation, It bas established 46 lifeboat 
stations ; 68 posts of guns moorings bearers ; 126 posts of ram- 

rt rifles ; 63 posts of relief. With those saving apparatus, it 

as helped or rescued 328 ships, picked from the death 1,052 
victims. For those acts of devotion it bas distributed as indem- 
nity among the lifesavers, 130,0 Of. and conferred ‘he following] 
honorific distinctions: Gold medals, seven ; silver medals, ! 56; 
diplomas of honor, 22°. But it is still much to be made, and on 
many French coasts, the organization of the saviug service is 
still not completed. The Central Society solicits from the mar- 
inersand the passengers interested with its prosperity to afford 
it the means to achieve its work. The Central Committee dares 


to rely upon their devoted concourse and earnestly appeals at 
their generos ty.’” 





In Sr. Pererport, on the Island of Jersey, is the 

house in which Victor Hugo lived during his twenty years of ex- 
ile from France, and where he still resides part of the time. A 
recent visitor describes some of the 0'd things abont the place A 
massive armchair is placed under an antique shrine, and protect. 
ed from occupancy by a chain drawn across its front. 
It is dedicat d to Hugo,s father, having been used by him. In 
the ‘ salon” isan ebony standish, in which are set four famous 
inkstands *nd accompanying pens used by Lamartinue, George 
Sand, Alexander Dumus, and Victor Hugo in the composition of 
celebrated works. A state bedroom is kept exa tly as it was ar- 
ranged for an expected visit by Garabaldi that has never been 
made. Every room has a» inscription in French, the most of 
them being melancholy in meaning. One of the picturrs in Hu- 
go's writing rooms represents John Brown on the gallows, 


European Miscellanies. ! 


A Diapouicat Piece or Cruertry.—Charles oe 


under-keeper in the employ of the Marquis of Anglesea, were on | 
April 30th, charged at the Fordingbridge Petty Sessions, by the) 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals with 
great brutality. It appeared that a little pet dog belonging to 
the dairyman on the Marquis’ estate, Friern Court had strayed 
away, and that the defendants had caught it. They took it into 
the stable, and one held it while the other poured a quant ty of 
turpentine over 1's body. ‘Ihey then deliberately set it on fire, 
and let it go. The poor avimal ran home crying piteously, and 
was in some parts burned toacinder The defendants pleaded 
guilty, saying that they only “did it fora lark.” The Bench 
said that but for their prev ous good characters they would have 
sent both men to prison. They were fined £5 each, or two 
months’ hard labor in default. 


On Aprit 26th, a servant girl was  plesed under ar- 
rest in Limerick by the constabulary, charged with having been 
acvessory to the death of a child under the following some- 
what pecul ar circumstances: She took out the child for recrea- 
tion in a perambulator and while conversing witha woman whom 
the servant met near the docks, the perambulator accidetnally, 
it would appear, rolled unawares into the river. The peram- 
bulator was recovered, but the body of the child 1s supposed to 
have been washed down towards the pool. 


Tue late Professor D was, prior to his appoint: 
ment to his chair, rector of an academy in Forfarshire. He was 
particularly reserved in his intercourse with the fair sex, but in 
prespect of obtaining a professorship, he ventured to make pro- 
posals toa lady. They were walking together, and the impor- 
tant question was put without preliminary sentiments or notes 
of warning. Ofcourse the lady replied a gentle ‘‘No.” ‘he 
subject was immediately dropped, but the parties soon met again 
** Do you remember,” at length said the lady, ‘‘a question you 
put to me when we last met?” ‘ibe professor said he did re- 
member, ‘‘And do you remember my answer, Mr. D——?” 
“ Oh yes.” said the professor. ‘* Well, Mr. D——” proceeded 
lady, ‘‘I have been led, on consideration, to change my mind.” 
‘** And so have I,’’ dryly responded the professor. He maintained 
his bachelorhood tc the close. 


Tue Irish language is fast disappearing from the 
speech of the people in Ireland, and there are not many of the 
native youth who can even understand it. The Archwological 
Association of Ireland has asked the Commissiuners of Educa 
tion to “ preserve the Irish tongue from | eing lost,” and have it 
regularly taught in the schools, 

Mr. GrapstonE has searched out the things which 
Pope tius bas called the Italian Government and its adherents, 
The list is as follows: Wolves, perfidious Pharisees, thieves 
Jacobins, liars, hypocrits, dropsical, impious, children of satan, 
children of sin, children of perdition,satellites of Satan in human 
flesh, monsters of hell, demons incarnate, stinking corpses, men 


issued from the pits of hell, teachers of iniquity, and the issue 
of damnation. 





CLosING oF THE Bricuton AquarRium on SuNDAYS.— 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench on April 27th, judgment was given 
for the plaintiff in an action brought by a man named Terry to 
recover a penalty of £200 from the Brighton Aquar'um comp ny 
for hiving violated the provisions of an act passed in 1781 for 
ere the abuse and profanstion of the Lord’s Day. Mr, 

ustice Blackburn avowedly and designedly stated, that he was 
desirous and anxious to find a hole in the act, but he could not. 
Whilst the law was as it stood, the Coutr must enforce it. 


At the Frome Petty Sessions in England, a few days 
since, Major Wickham and Mr. George Wood Sheppard sen- 
tenced Sarah Beachim, an old woman, 66 years of age, to tour- 
teen days’ imprisonment with hard labor for stealing « halfpen- 
nyworth of coal belonging to the managers of Trinity School, 
Frome. ‘The only witness called was a policeman, who said he 
saw he prisoner come out of an iron gate leading to the street 
with the coal in her possession wrapped in paper, but he could 
not say that she came from the school house. The Superinten- 
dent of Police said he {knew nothing against the woman. The 
prisoner said she found the coal in a Cung heap in the yard ad- 
Joining the school. She had been employed for the last twenty- 
six years in cleaning out the echool every day. The old woman 
— staggered at the sentence, and left the court crying 

itterly. 


A correEsPonDENT of the London Pharmaceutical 
Jotrnal states that, having had reason to suspect the purity of 
most of the commerciul lard offered for sale, he instituted a se- 
ries of experiments, which led to the detection of large quanti- 
ties of some farinaceous substance in it. Ina quantity weighing 
1054 pounds he found as much as 224 pounds of this foreign 
matter, and in another lot, weighing 433 pounds, he found 12] 
poundsof a similar substacce. The pernicious effects which such 
adalteration would be likely to produce in ths employment of these 
lards for certain pharmaceutical purposes, and the danger which 
might ensue from their application to m chinery, are obvious. 
In another case, the analysis of some American lard showed that 
it contained from ten to twelve per cent. of water, two to three 
per cent. cf alum, and about one per cent. of quickli: e—the 
alum, it is presumed, teing for the purpose of commun c ting to 
the lard the property of facillitating the rising, and increasing 
the whitenees of the pastry, in which it is so largely employed. 


Tue Cuopee of Serk, one of the Channel Islands, is a 
natural causeway] between two otherwise detatched parts of the 
little island. The average level of the island is three hundred 
feet above the sea, and the Cuopee is only five feet wide at the 
top, two hundred yards long, and as high above the tumultuous 
waters of the English Channel as the land which it unites, It is 
used as a roadway. and low walls !ave been built along the 
edges, the precipice on either side being nearly perpendicular, 
A romantic murder has just «ccurred at this place. The popu- 
lation of the island is mixed French and English. Pierre 
Gorand, a young French farm, fell deeply in love with Ann 
Morrow, an English girl employed by his father, She had an- 
other, though humble lover, whom ste preferred, and whom she 
often crossed the Cuopee on moonlight nights to meet. Pierre, 
in his jealous anger, vowed ‘hut she should never meet his rival 
again. One night she started for the trysting place, and Pierre 
followed stealthily. At a point half way across the dizzy height 


| atmosphere of their babitations, for the purer air of the parks 
| but a very small percentage succumb to the temptation of pilfer- 


Ir speaks well for that part of humanity which dwells 
in London that, although the flower beds iu the parks are 
crammed with materials for manufacturing bouquets of the most 


ing the flowers are very rare, and of the thousands who emerge 
from d ngy lodgings and dirty dens, to exchange the suffocating 


ing the borders. 


Lonpon now claims to possess the largest gas meter 
in the world. Its capacity is stated to be the ernomous quantity 


of 150,00) cubic feet of gas per hour, and its measuring dram 
delivers for each revolution |,600 feet. 


A memsBer of Parliament has been fined £70 ina 


London court for allowing the sewage of his house to flow into 
the river Lees. 


Deatn or a Sprortinc Passon.—The Rev. John 
King, Rector of Ashby-de la- Launde, Liconshire, England, died 
on April 30th, at the age of eighty-three. During the past 
twelve months be had attracted no inconsiderable attention 
owing ‘o the successes on the turf of his mare Apology, and the 
correspondence in which these involved him with his Bishop. 
Mr. King, who raced under the name of ‘‘ Mr. La unde,” taking 
his title from his v llage, had been left by a relative some well- 
bred brood mares, notably Manganse, by Irish Birdcatcher out 
of Moonb , and M gora, her daughter by Rataplan. His 
colors, blue, red sleeves and cap, wero registered for the first 
time in 1863, from which time he always was owner and trainer 
of at least one or two horses of gocd class. His great success, 
however, was achieved with Apology, by Adventurer out of Van- 
dragora, who carried off the one thousand guineas, Oaks and 
St. Leger, in 1874, winning over $60,000 during the reason, 
This victory brought upon Mr. King a reprimand from the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Mr. King was the last of the old race of 
sporting parsons. 





A Remarkasie Concrecation.—A special veligions 
service was held recently st St. Mary's Hall, Islington, England, 
for the benefit of the showmen, Gypsies, &c., who were then 
collected at the Agricultural Hall, in connection with a gigantic 
fair there. Ned Wright, the converted thief, and Bendigo, the 
converted prize-fighter, were both present, aud delivered ad- 
dresses. A large number of Gypsies attended, and assisted in 
forming a most remarkable vongregation. Bendigo, in a simple 
manner, related his experience and conversion his language 
being of a most extraordinary kind, and includ ng a large por- 
tion of slang. Ned Wright delivered a powerful and energetic 
address on the words ‘So I come to do the will of God,’ and 


his words appeared to produce a decided impression on those 
present. 


Dr. Ottver Wenve tt Howmes sent the following, with 
his autograph, to a bazaar and fancy fair at Manchester, Eng- 
land, in aid of the Sick Chiidrer’s Hospital: 

Hugged in the clinging billow’s grasp, 
From seaweed fringe to mountain heather, 
The British oak, with rooted clasp, 
Her slender handful holds together; 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between-— 
Ou; little Mother Isle, God bless her ! 


An exhibition of potatoes is to be held at the Alex- 


andra Palace, inteptember. Prizes exceeding $500 in value are 
offered. 








Axout noon, on April 15th, nearly one hundred per- 
sons, including gentlemen of position and members of the bet- 
tin, fraternity, were discovered | y the county police to be engag- 
ed in cock-fighting on Aintree Race Course, in England. No 
private communication— fortunately for the assemblage—was 1¢- 
ceived by the police ; | ut in the course of the afternoon a polive 
constable stationed at Aintree saw sufficient to convince him 
that something illegal was going on at the brick | ooths on the 
course, and he hastened to the Walton police station to inform 
his sergeant, who, accompanied by another constable, proceeded 
to Aintree, Arriving there, they were told by men “ keeping 
watch,’’ that a game of cards for £50 a side was being played, 
and as the doors were made fast on the inside, they were unable 
to gain admission. Ina short time the knights of the pit learn- 
ed, by unexplained but supposed secret means, that the police 
were outside, and they teat a hasty retreat. ‘hey smashed the 
windows, and pulled down sashes back and front of the booths, 
and made off in all directions, As already stated, these include 
gentlemen of ‘‘ respectability and affluence,” from Scotl.nd, Ire- 
land, and various parts of England. 

At an AMATEvR performance of a piece called ‘Jo- 
seph and his Brethren,” in London, recently, Potipbar wore a 
black frock coat, white vest, black trousers and hat, catrieda 
walking cane, and smoked cigars. 

Dueine THE TWENTY years that Lord Falmouth bes 
been connected with racing, on one only occasion has he been 
tempted to make a bet. When ona visit to Whitehall to see h's 
Ally Queen Bertha, he asked Mrs. Scott, wife of the trainer, 
what would win the Unks. She replied, ‘‘Queen Bertha, my 
lord.” Lord Falmouth bet her sixpeuce that this would not te 
so. His lordship had the best of the betting, but he lost his 
wager, as the filly won. On the day after the race he ob'ained 


from the Mint a bran new s xpence, which he had set in rubics 
and diamonds, and presented to Mrs. Scot . 





Ixsutar Pecuianitirs.—According to a local paper, the Her- 
1d, there have been some curious births in the Isle of Wig:t 
recently. To be born at the ageof 9) is a wonderful effort of 
will; but the lady who has succeeded in doing this is by ro 
means alone, as two gentlemen have manage! to enter the worl, 
one at 91 andthe other at 82. Compensation will be fourd 
by the curious in the fact tbat through the same medium 
we discover that an island lady has been born “ of a daughter,” 
What a fortunate Wight this must be that possesses such won- 
ders! Why, mutton from Cowes will now fade into insignifi 
cance. 





JupGes asp Joxes.—The other day, a widow lady brought en 
action against a railway company for causin: the death of er 
hnsband. The presiding judge relieved the tedium of a long 
trial by chaffing the plaintiff's counsel, and cracking jokes at the 





of the r ck bridge he seized her, and, when she would not pro- 
mise a kindlier reception of his love, threw hcr off into the water | 
that w s rolling and tumbl ng far below. 





repeated by Ann, and he was arrested upon her being mieoed. | 
He has since confessed, 





His threat had been suggest to them the propriety of ordering sorrowing relatives 
out of the court before they pun upon a dead man’s name, ard 
bandy jests with counsel concerning his peculiarities, —F'un, 


deid man’s expense. The widow was present the whole time. 
loking judges are unfortunately on the increase, but we would 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXVIIL 


ABERYSTWITH. CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Anenystwirn Caste is among the several structures 
which take their date from the time of Edward I. It 
was built by Strongbow in 1107. It was burnt or taken 
by the Welch, in 1135, and again in 1142, 1164, 1207. In 
1207 it was taken by Edward I, and by Owen Glendwr 
in 1404-7, and by Cromwell in 1647, when Bushnell 
had a mint here for coining money. 

It stands on a bold and craggy height projecting into 
the sea, at the western extremity of the little sea-port 
town of the same name, which is situated at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers, the Ystwith and Rhyddol, the 
former of which discharges its waters into the Bay of 
Cardigan (Cardiganshire, South Wales,) and which in 
its present ruined aspect, is not devoid of a considerable 
share of romantic beauty. 

Little that is historical, in the strict sense of the 
term, is ou record with regard to the castle. Neverthe- 
less, thera are family records, of more or less interest, 
which take the form of legend or tradition; and the fol- 
lowing, belonging to the warlike age of Elizabeth, recalls 
a now-forgotten time, when Sir David Elstron and his 
haughty lady lived in the castle, and the dreaded name 
of “Sir Hugh the Rover ” sounded across the seas. 

SIR HUGH THE ROVER. 
THE LEGEND. 

There was something brooding in this family that 
took a shadow of mystery, and became significant of a 
grim, dark secret, which lay heavily upon the breast of 
the stout baron, Sir David, whose intercourse with his 
lady was marked by a cold and (rigid constraint, which 
she herself seemed to reciprocate with great frigidity. 

Sis David was marricd now for the second time. 
The Lady Fistron was young and beautiful, imperious 
and proud. Sir David Elsteoh was an eligible match— 
grave widower that he was—and his castle of Aberyst- 
with had many a rood of noble land belonging to it. 

A son “ blessed ” their union, and his majority was 
at hand, and at the time our story opens, the event of 
his “ coming of age” was about to be celebrated at the 
castle, with a vast deal of ostentation and display. 

Many were the guests invited; but there was one in 
the gay and goodly crowd, who merits some further no- 
tice ere we proceed ; for Blanche Willoughby, who 
inherited the more dazzling loveliness, added to the 

outh, the beauty, graces, and faded fascinations of 

he lady Elstron, will become the heroine of our 
Btory. 

Tall, finely-formed, with dazzling eyes, a complex- 
‘on tinted and ripened into luscious richness by the 
sun of the tropics,—for she had been in the train of a 
Spanish princess, who had visited the Brazils,— 
Blanche Willoughby, who added the lofty graces of 
courts to her own natural gilts, was one of those crea- 
tures who command homage and admiration, while 
they repel familiarity, and make love shrink in dismay 
from the rigid Auteur, which slumbers beneath the 
dignified exterior. 

She was walking with her relative, the Lady Elstron, 
in the garden, overlooking the tranquil sea, one mor- 
ning, when the following conversation took place be- 
tween them : 

“Tam proud of thee, Blanche!” the lady was say- 
‘ng. “Thou hast the stately air of the Willoughbys, 
and remindest me of what I was, ere the woman’s 
loom was forced upon me !” 

“And what is that, my noble aunt ?” Gemanded 
Blanche, with a musical laugh. 

“'To be wedded, child, whether you love your hus- 
band or no!” 

“Indeed, that is a doom, truly!” was the reply. 
* But me thinks that Sir David is—hum—passable !” 

“ Passable!” repeated the other with a smile of 
scorn, “Truly, he had wealth, and we were impover- 
ished.” 

“And you love him not?” asked Blanche, pausing 
& moment. 

“Love him! I endure him! Love! We may 
mate with princes, and love them, too, for such dignity 
as they lift us to——” 

* And yet ” hesitated the young beauty. 

* And yet—what? my lovely niece !” said the lady. 

* You would have me wed—your—son, Master Wil- 
loughby Elstron !” she answered, with some meaning. 

“Ay, would I, girl; for he will have possessions, 
power—ay, and state—if two women—his mother and 
his wife—two women who have a hand to grasp, a 
brain to work, an ambition to achieve—if we, my 
Blanche, do but urge and keep him on!” 

e Lady Elstron paused. 

“You would have me—wed him! and—yet I may 
not love him !” said Blanche Willoughby, plucking a 
flower to pieces. 

“Blanche! But no—for my sake, and even as | 
conquered my instincts, and sacrificed myself for the 
benefits that would accrue—for all these goodly hold- 
ings, which may leave us else ; : 














“Leave you!—how ? Would he disinherit his son, 
then ?” 

“ His son ?—ahich ? 
I know not what I say! 
loughby—a little—thy very best 

“Still I don’t think—that affection—is impossible; 
that dying for love may not be—likely enough!” 
murmured Blanche. . 

“Have you felt any deeper emotion than ordinary 
at any time?” asked Lady Elstron. 

“T think I have—I am not sure; but it was an ad- 
venture, a romance, like some story in ‘ Boccaccio.” 
And Blanche stopped. 

“Let me hear it—come !” continued Lady Elstron. 
“Let us sit on this mossy bank. The flowers are 
sweet this morning, and the air is bland and oderous; 
and look, far beyond the waters of the bay is a white 
sail gleaming in the sun.” 

“A sail!” And, with a start, Blanche glanced far 
away. 

“« Aye, a brave ship, I warrant you!” answered Lady 
Elstron. 

“And tomorrow Willoughby is of age!” said 
Blanche, in an absent tone. 

“Tt isso!” And Lady Elstron said, apart, “ Does 
she think of him?” 

“ And there is a sail yonder?” Blanche went on. 

* Undoubtedly.” 

“It is very strange !” 
hands. . 

“ What is strange?” demanded the lady. 

“Do you often see vessels hereabouts, my aunt ?” 

“ Not of such size as yonder one rising in the ho- 
rizon. She must be a royal cruiser, or some stately 
merchantman from the Indies.” 

“Tt is strange!” repeated the young girl, in a 
dreamy voice. 

“ Explain, Blanche, for you excite my curiosity !” 
“Well, dear aunt, listen, and then judge if the 
story be not strange !” 

She reclined herself on the soft slope at the Lady 
Elstron’s feet, and watching the rising sail, began her 
narrative. 

Perhaps we shall render it less tedious if we sum- 
marize it. 

On a certain day, a noble and stately Spanish 
of war, freighted with gold and specie, sailed fort 
from the port of Vera Cruz, heading a convoy of 
vessels bound for Spain, where, at the time, the 
gloomy and bigoted Philip was king. 

On board was a princess of the house of Castile, and 
in her suite, among other hig-born dames and maidens, 
was Blanche Willoughby. At the time that Spain 
and England were on friendly terms, and Philip was 
sueing for the hand of Elizabeth, a De Willoughby 
was in the Spanish service, and had been instrumental 
in what was supposed to be the promotion of his kins- 
woman, who with youth, and lacking none of those 
peculiar qualities which lead to fortune, and who deem 
that alliance and friendship with the great is the real 
object of life, Blanche Willoughby—for all her inge- 
nuous face and subdued expression—was not behind- 
hand in the ambitious strife. She had made up her 
mind. She might wed a Spanish nobleman of twenty 
descents—an “ hidalgo” of Castile. She might have 
done so—but did not. Her purpose was frustrated. 

With fair winds, with songs and prayers, with wine 
cups flowing, with yard and mast bedecked by flags 
and silken streamers; with cloth of gold spread out on 
the quarter-deck—Admiral and officers in high cos- 
tumes; with cannon booming—bells ringing ; with 
farewells, cheers, adicus, and some sorrowful partings, 
the rich flotilla set forth; and ere the night darkened 
over the land, was many a mile at sea. 

But much was apprehended from the rovers and the 
buccaneers of the Spanish Main, who within a few 
years) after, made themselves so dreaded and 
renowned. But there was a class of rovers al- 
ready existing, who had sworn eternal war upon the 
Spaniards, partly owing to some old tyrannies and 
tortures they had to avenge; for the cruelty of the 
Spanish nature—his autos da fe, and his smooth per- 
tidy, had been already notorious. 

Nevertheless, well-armed, weil-manned, confident, 
and not a little arrogant, those on board the Santa 
Anna never dreamt of any danger. The idea of being 
attacked by a pirate or a rover, single-handed was too 
laughable ; and the argosy sailed on with swelling 
sails, amidst toast, and laughter, and dance, and music 
—clumsily enough, for the Spaniard was no great 
seaman, and his ships were not a little unwieldy, with 
their castellated poops and heavy armaments—sailed 
on, unconscious of any danger being near. 

Some days after having been at sea a squall arose, 
and the convoy lost sight of its small fleet. Much was 
the bustle, and great the apprehension, as the heavy 
vessel of the Admiral went climbing up and down the 
great Atlantic billows. Many were the signals and the 
guns fired; but the greater portion of the fleet was mis- 
sing. On the sccond day, as the squall went down, the 
look out aloft gave notice of a sail in sight, and thinking 
it one of their own ships, the Admiral hove-to. 





Nay, 1 jest! I—ha! ha!l— 
But thou must love Wil- 
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And her face fell on her 





alhere came at last plainly in sight of them a vessel 


that,io the eyes of the Spaniards, was clearly foreign; 
being, in fact, a Bristol-built, square-rigged ship, with a 
low black hull, and a mountain of snowy canvass, under 
which she bent gracefully to the breeze: and every eye 
on board the Santa Anna was bent on the stranger, tho 
extreme elegance of the long, low hull, and tapering 
_— raising their admiration, until the stranger was 
abeam of them, and the Spaniards, from their attitude, 
could gaze upon its decks. 

Straight and flush from stem to stern ran the white 
planks, with their black polished seams. Out of the 
portholes ran forth the black muzzle of the cannon on 
either side, around which were clustered groups of men 
armed to the teeth; the gunners, with match in hand; 
and others assembled in the body and on the fore and 
after parts of the stranger, armed with pike and axe, 
with petronel and musquetoon—grim-bearded, brawny, 
athletic, and singularly ferocious-looking men—to the 
number of at least a couple of hundred. 

The cool air of the stranger; the ease with which he 
managed his sails and his ship; the audacity with which 
he came up close to the stately Admiral, heedless of the 
royal banner of Spain flying at his peak; the silence in 
return to the salutation; the contempt of the order to 
send a boat with the captain on board; and presently an 
apprehension began to be felt, when, from the masthead, 
unfurled a black flag, on which the ghastly skull and 
cross-bones—the pirate’s insignia—confirmed their worst 
suspicions. 

But the Admiral was not to be trifled with. He or- 
dered a gun to be fired. The shot went over the rover, 
and not a sign passed among the statuesque groups#now 
visible within pistol-shot of them, and who looked so 
confident and defiant, 

Another gun, with the same result, followed. Next a 
broad-side. They must have been but bad marksmen 
on board the Spaniard, for not a shot struck the rover, 
who, when the smoke had cleared away, was seen, with 
every man at his post, as before, and every sail intact, 
and who seemed to be coming nearer and nearer, with 
that ominous and threatening silence, which implies a 
meaning as desperate as it was undaunted, by his reso- 
lute attitude. 

During this time, Blanche Willoughby, with some- 
thing of that calm courage whigh spoke well for the 
bravery of her race, had been closely watching all that 
passed on the rover’s deck, and glancing from the fierce, 
dark faces of the men to the smiling countenance of 
their Captain. 

The commander of the rover formed a striking and 
imposing picture, during the terrible moments of sus- 
pense which followed. His figure, tall, and athletic, 
was remarkable for its statuesque grace; for he stood on 
his quarter-deck, with his silver speaking-trumpet in his 
hand, but neither having moved or spoken a word. 
His face once fair, was embrowned by the sun of the 
tropics. He wore a moustache and beard; and his 
long brown hair fell in curls beneath his embroidered 
sea-cap. His attire was a coat of blue, richly embroi- 
dered with gold. In a bandolier he carried several 
pistols. A sabre, mounted with gems, was by his side, 
and his whole mien was handsome and gallant, dashed 
off and heightened by a somewhet reckless grace, which 
became him adwirably. 

But he seemed to wake up all at once. His deep, 
elear voice—not loud, but reaching every ear—sounded 
on his decks, and came across the water. 

“Ready, my men! Ready! Fire high! Crjpple 
the Spaniard, my lads! ‘There are women aboard 
Aim at his rigging! Let them have it! Fire!” 

At the words, the guns gave forth sheeted flames, and 
a horrible crashing splintering, and rending followed. 
The next moment every spar and mast on board the 
Spaniard was over the side. The gallant Admiral 
seemed a perfect wreck, and rocked and reeled in the 
water, as if suffering convulsion. 

Then rose, like a trumpet-blast, the voice of the ter- 
rible rover, ringing across the sea, “ Close, and board 
him! Heave the grapplings! Away there, boarders! 
Up to his decks !—and the Spaniard is your own !” 

While tie Admiral was hurrying the Princess and her 
suite for safety into the recesses of the ship, Blanche 
had the brief opportunity of witnessing a scene of such 
terrific splendor—of such a wild, fierce human hurri- 
cane—of the storm and fury of men in a raging fight, as 
woman rarely beholds. 

The Spaniard had fired his broadside ; but if the aim 
was this time taken with better effect, it was useless, 
for the rover had shot ahead, and by a clever piece of 
nautical skill had rounded the Spaniard, as she was ca- 
reening over; aud while the crew of the Admiral were 
mustered with weapons in their hands in larg: num- 
bers, all at once, clambering, with curse and fierce 
“Hurrah !” weapon in hand, the crew of the rover came 
tumbling on the deck, and then ensued a carnage which 
made her shudder, as, sick with terror, she crept down 
the cabin stairs. 

She had seen the noble, chivalresque form of the 
rover first on the deck, his sabre flashing like lightning, 
his eyes darting fire, his thrust and cut, quick and dead- 
ly. She saw no more. In a quarier of an hour, the 
Spaniards had cast down their arms. The proud ship 





ef the proud King of Spain was a crippled captive, 
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The rovers, having cleared the deck of corpses, secured 
the prisoners, and were busy in transferring the valua- 
pe part of the cargo on board their own uninjured ves- 
sel. 

In the course of the day the prisoners were sought— 
the authority of the rover was pre-eminent. The females 
were secured from molestation. Blanche Willoughby 
was claimed as an English subje>t, and, with one or two 
attendants, sent, with stern and curt civility, on board 
the rover. The rest were freo to the Spanish Admiral 
—Princess and all ; and the Admiral was free in turn 
to bear his crippled ship where he could. She did ar- 
rive at last at Spain ; and the story of her seizure, and 
the King’s rage at the loss of the treasures, were 
among the chief c:uses that produced the historic epi- 
sode of the “Spanish Armada,” at a future day. 

The rover, with his prize, including Blanche, then 
sailed away on her voyage to England. Now com- 
mences a new phase of interest. 

They had given three cheers, partly in derision of the 
scowling but excited multitudes, gazing wistfully and 
wrathfully, too, upon them from the Spaniard’s deck, 
and partly in the reckless farewell of freebooters who 
have made a good prize. Up went the white sails; a 
watch, sworn to be perfectly sober, was put over the 
Vulture, the signifieant name of the rover’s vessel, 
while the remainder began a wild and deep cirouse. It 
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“ And, lo! they are lowering a boat! It is Ae, him- 

self! an 1 his crew are rowing him on shore !” 

“What of that?” cried the other, in undisguised 

alarm. “No, no—they are going to the port. They 

—they are provisioning, mayhap.” 

“True !” said Blanche: and a shadow fell over her 
face, 

“ But, come, let us in—in—and speak of my son, 
Willoughby Elstron! Come, Blanche, my dear 
niece—come !” 

“ Let us rather speak of this picturesque Sir Hugh, 
and go to offer him hospitality at the gate, for he 
comes hither. There! I hear his summons !” 

They went—but how widely different was the ex- 
pression of either countenance ! 

* * * ok * ok * 


The gentleman adventurer of that day—known in- 
differently as bucecaneer, rover, privateer, and called, 
by the less scrupulous, pirate—was, nevertheless, not 
the vulgar cut-throat he afterwards became. The men 
of his class formed some of the finest sea captains of 
the age of Elizabeth, and Sir Hugh the Rover found 
welcome and hospitality within the walls of Aberyst- 
with. 

During his stay, while he mingled with the utmost 
ease and familiarity with the great people of the cas- 
tle, and treated all with an equality that galled many 


was in the midst of the drunken orgie that Blanche, re-| pretensions, the Lady Elstron conducted herself with 


covering her senses from a long stupor, and finding all 
the cabin doors open, made her way on deck. 

The sight was fearful; but the jolly rovers, who were 
drenched in wine, had no idea that a female would see 
them. As it was, they sprang on their ieet, and salu- 
ted her with a cheer, a shout of laughter; atfd each one 
swore that she should be his Linda-brides. 

“The pretty girl, by the deep sea! for any sum of 
prize money!” was the cry. 

But the Captain of the rovers came on deck ; the 
revellers fell back abashed at his angry look ; and ta- 
king off his sea cap, and letting his curling hair play 
around his finely moulded head and face, advanced with 
a bow towards his fair prisoner or passenger, whichever 
she chose to think herself. He apologized for the rude- 
ness of his men, but excused it on the occasion. She 
should be no more annoyed until their voyage was over; 
and then he led her below, and gave up to her use his 
own magnificent stateroom, with attendants, and her 
own maidens to wait upon her daily. Books, music, 
drawings were at hand. In the midst of the ocean she 
had a life of luxury, as within a boudoir adorned with 
satin and gold. 

Soon she and Sir Hugh the Rover—for such ho ad- 
mitted his designation—were on excellent terms. He 
had made her prisoner, he told her that he might re- 
store her to her friends and her home. He had known, 
yes, known wl, the name—the fumily of Willoughby. 

She found him to be a man—young then, not thirty- 
four—handsome, few men more so, with his aquiline 
features, bold oval face, with its rich, ruddily bronzed 
hue, and his dark brown beard. She found him cool in 
the awful perils of storm and tempest—a consummate 
and skilful navigator—daring to temerity in the adven- 
turous perils of his career—gifted in an unusual degree 
with learning little known—familiar with every quarter 
of the globe—one whose conversation was more delight- 
ful than a book He did keep his word; he di /land 
her honorably in England, protecting her, and once say- 
ing her life. He—— 

“ But you know, aunt,” continued Blanche—* and all 
this story must be interesting, all this is nothing to 
what he told me of himself. He was well born; his 
father had discarded him for some alleged follies ; but 
A> added that his father,a widower, might marry a 
beautiful lady——” 

“Blanche !” exclaimed Lady Elstron, her fnee turn- 
ing ghastly white, “It is nothing! nothing !— go 
on, go on !” she said, quickly recovering herself. 

And Blanche went on, and on, and told an unintel- 
ligible history, all filled with the rover, 

As she ceased, she looked up with an exclamation, 
and pointed out with trembling hand, upon the wa- 
ters spread before them. 

“The vessel has cast anchor in the bay ” cried Lady 
Elstron. “The one we saw just now! It is a large 
cruiser, as I told you !” 








“ And, as I live, it is the very vessel !” gasped) 


Blanche. 

“The very vessel! Which?—what vessel ?” cried 
the Lady Elstron, as she sprung to her feet. 

“The rover’s! — his, who saved my life and pro- 
tected my honor !—the Vulture!—commanded by Sir 
Hugh the Rover !” 

Her voice fell from its old scornful key, and be- 
came broken and tender, at once. 

“The rover’s! <A pirate, and on the coast?” And 
Lady Elstron’s brow darkened. ‘“ What wants the 
creature here? This must be seen to, and speedily, 
too !” 

““ Not so—he is a privateer! He fights under the 
authority and the flag of the Queen. Do you not see 
it ?” said Blanche, pouting. 

“ Ay, true !” said Lady Elstron, musingly. 


such abrupt peculiarities of pride and passion, of 
alarm and servile fears, as communicated themselves 
to her more retired and timid husband. Sir David 
Elstion had loved, feared, and now stood in awe of 
her. The face of the rover, so frank and ingenuons, 
seemed to haunt them both. It was strange enough 
how, in an absent mood, he seemed to gaze on Sir 
David and his lady, by turns; on the young master of 
the castle—in honor of whose majority the high feast- 
ings went on-—and finally rested, with a sort of regret- 
ful yearning, on the magnificent countenance of 
Blanche. 

These two latter were often together, apart from 
the rest, but 1t was known that she had accepted 
Willoughby as her husband, and that on the follow- 
ing day, as if her hesitation had been precipitated ine 
to decision, on the arrival of Sir Hugh. 

“ And so there follows fast upon the heels of this 
fine revelry,” he said to her, as they were stroll- 
ing in the woods, “the wedding favors and the feast? 
By my hand, he is a happy man, and you lose no 
time about it !” 

“And you congratulate me, no doubt ?” she said, 
with a slight petulance in her tone. 

“ Why not?” he remarked. “ A handsome youth, 
a likely man, lands, dowry, and a kindly father—fa- 
ther-in law, I should say—and how he loves his son, 
too !” 

He gave hera strange glance; his tone was half 
ironical, and tinged with bitterness. 

“ And I,” she said, “I ought to be within, with my 
friends, instead of accompanying in his walks one who 
is a—a——” 

“ A stranger! and likely to be so!” replied the ro- 
ver. “I shall bear with me to other seas and climes, 
the memory of the happiest period of a life that has 
known too many storms, too much of its hopelessness, 
in the most promising hour, to trust to it long !” 

“What mean you, Sir Hugh ?” exclaimed Blanche. 

“T mean —but, no-—-who speaks it? He turned 
upon her a tender and fervid glance. “ No! let it 
rest! If you have not my secret, I have not yours, 
and we are quits! But do you love this youth ?” 

“T shall accept him!” she said, with an icy voice. 

* And you will do well !” was his fierce answer, as 
he cast her hand from him. “ Others have done so 
before, and dia not scruple to sacrifice those who 
harmed them not, as well as themselves. Ask your 
aunt, the Lady Elstron, for the story of her wooing 
and wedding, and she will very likely tell you so.” 

“Do you know her before to-day ?” 

“Know her? Ha! ha!” he laughed, sarcastically. 
“Oh, yes, well—better by far than she knows me! I 
think she may have guessed ——” And he paused. 

“ What ?” cried Blanche, hanging on his word. 

“ That men are not always what they seem to be!” 
jwas his careless answer. ‘ How beautiful my vessel 
jlooks in the bay!” he said, admiringly. “ An obedient 
crew—a ship no less obedient to my will! Well, she 
shall be to me as the maiden I would love—as the 
woman I would wed; and you—you will be very 
happy, will you not ?” 

“1 know not, Sir Hugh, how this can interest you!” 
\she said, coldly. “ I owe you my life, ’tis true; have 
jyou a price to put upon it?” 
| Ay, by moon and stars! by sea and sky !” shouted 
|the rover; “one I cannot get—and that one is your- 
self!” 

Ere she could reply, or recover from her momen- 
‘tary stupor, he had lifted her hands to his lips, de- 
scended the declivity, and was seen hurrying to his 
boat by the beach. 

She sank on the ground—weeping, wringing her} 
hands—all but fainting. “ And he has my secret! 
_ Yet he will not know it! Well, let him lose his prize!’ 
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I will do their bidding to the very letter!’ And she 
returned, gay and smiling, to the castle. 

That night the Lady Elstron and her husband, Sir 
David, had a long, agitated colloquy together—the 
only result of which was to hurry the nuptials. 

The welcoming of age to the heir of Aberystwith 
was over. Sir Hugh had attended it—had shaken 
hands warmly with the Master Willoughby—had 
congratulated him on his position. Sir David and 
Lady Elstron had drawn deep breaths on Witnessing 
this scene. 

ry e . 

_The next morning was appointed for the wedding, 
Sir Hugh had promised to attend that; and before 
noon the castle chapel was crowded with a brilliant 
throng. Much whispering—some surprise, perhaps, 
at what appeared an unseemly hurry—passed among 
them. But there stood the paie bride and bridegroom 
before the officiating priest, On either side was Sir 
David and Lady Elstron. 

When the question was put as to whether there 
was any plea or reason why the nuptials should not 
go forward, to the amazement and the alarm of the 
guests—to the indignation of the Willoughbys, male 
and femele — proud, fierce, armed, and undaunted 
enough, the rover stepped forward from the crowd. 

“One moment or so!” he said, in his calm, thrilling 
voice—-“ one moment! Pardon for the interuption, 
but I would ask if any one here knows me?” And he 
paused, 

The question, so abrupt—the pause, so striking— 
the seeking glance that at last wandered to Sir David 
and his lady—from Willoughby Elstron to the aston- 
ished Blanche—held the assemblage for some mo- 
ments in mute dismay, At last the Lady Elstron 
spoke. 

“Who is he that seeks to be known by any here ?” 
Her voice was measured and calm. . 

“Possibly you do not—possibly you may! Does 
no one else here speak?” And he looked once more 
about him on the gaping company. 

“What imposture do you mean now, caitiff 2” at 
last broke out Sir David Elstron, trembling—whether 
with anger or fear none knew. 

An anguished twitch crossed the rovers handsome 
face, illuminated as it was with something lofty and 
even solemn in its expression. On the pale, worn, 
and working face of the speaker, who seemed to shun 
his gaze, he now fized his mournful eyes. 

“Ts there no instinct in any breast here that leaps 
to life at_my summons—at my appeal—at my en- 
treaty? Is nature quite dead within the bosom 
Which, for the sake of her more sacred ties, might 
have forgotten something of the past—which, in the 
oblivion of time, might have forgotten all offences, all 
injuries, rebellion, and. wrong? What! no voice yet 
to reply ?” 

“Sir Rover!” broke in the Lady Elstron, “do you 
not see that you lose labor, time, and opportunity by 
your trickery ?” 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, turning upon her, and 
speaking in a voice that made her heart sink in fear 
—“madam, the trickery lies with you — ay, you, 
madam; and, before heaven, you have not yet won so 
far that you can afford to taunt me with /oss/ If ft 
have lost, possibly you—none, perhaps, better than 
you—can tell me—can tell al here —what I have 
lost! Stand you back, and for the present, believe me. 
your best plan is silence !” 

“ Tnsolent menial! Cut him down! Drive him forth!” 
broke in angry murmurs from the men and gallants of 
the Willoughby faction, and a dozen hungry swords 
leaped forth into the light. Quick as lightning the ro- 
ver himself drew his own flishing brant. 

“Stand back! Ho! Are you so backed by reason 
acd a good cause that you will peril your Jives upon this 
cast? Nay, then——” 

Tnere followed a few thrusts, which he parried with 
ease ; and then, as if acting on a new impulse, he step- 
ped back, and lifted up his voice in a mighty bail that 
would have raged across the sea. 

“All hands ahoy! ‘This way, my lads! 
hear you shout, my sons of thunder! Let the rovers 
come to the rescue! And even while he spoke, fifiy 
grim, fierce-looking, heavily-armed desperadoes rushed 
tumultuously into the chapel, and filled up every avenue 
o' the place. 

“ Belay there! Fall back, or, split me, you'll have 
your laced coats spoiled!” And the speaker, a gigantic 
seaman, having his silver whistle, the badge of his office, 
hanging from his neck by a massive chain, aad who an- 
swered to the hail of Black Ralph, drove the gillants 
back with shrewd knocks given by a stout oaken sap- 
ling, which he carried. 

Then rose cheer on cheer—peal on peal—clamorous, 
thunderous, and infernal. The rover waved his hand 
for silence. A pause followed, and once more he 
spoke :— 

“Father! have you forgotten your son ?” 

“Sir David! do not be fooled!” and Jady El-troa 


Let them 





griped him by the arm as he was advancing. ‘It is a 
lic—a cheat—an imposture! Oh, sirrah! the trick ia 
clever, but here—here stands Sir David Elstron’s son!” 
Aad she pointed to the shrinking Willoughby iIstron, 
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“You know better, heartless stepmother of mine—you! swered. “The N. D. Farm is no longer my home, 


onger mine. 
Why, how 


who bought my father’s hand, for possession of his 
wealth, at the sacrifice of the thoughtless boy he loved 
once so dearly! Because he once offended you—»e- 
cause he loathed your pride—scorned you and your 
whole house!” 

“What now, supposing the tale true?” broke in the 
Lady Elstren. “ Do you bring these marauders here to 
pillage—burn—destroy—to slake your burning revenge 
n the lives of those whose love and protection you for- 
eited ?” 

“TI speak to you no more—never more! Peace, wo- 
mar, or I’ll have you gagged! You best know whe- 
t her I Jost any love or no—whether you drove me forth 
orno—and made the father play an unnatural part to 

his own child!” 

“Ob, Hugh! Hugh!” broke in Sir David 

“A moment, yet!” continued the rover, avoidiug his 

ather’s eyes, and turning to Blanche. “I met you on 
my rough and perilous path in life ; I loved you—I 
adored you! I would have made you rich and honored 
—renowned and famous! I would have given you a 
name you will never wear! I love you, and have no 
trust in you! No—you are of the same viperous breed 
as the rest—and my worst say is said! You love me 
not——””’ 

“Yea, better than life—being—all the world can 
offer!” and she fell at his feet with outstretched hands. 

“Why, that’s well said, and I shall yet os my- 
self. Men who have borne great wrongs, as I have 
done, and tamely, do rot take vulgar revenges ; neither 
will I!” 

He paused ; and folding his arms, looked around him. 

“To you, my father, I bid an eternal adieu. I par- 
don you! Do you forgive me, and pray for me! To 
you, mother of my brother, be what you will—remain as 

ouare! L[care not any heed not for you. To you, 
Willoughby Elstron, the blood my sire owns is in your 
veins, and I disinberit myself to make you master of all ; 
be grateful, or nut, if you will, for 1 heed not either. 
To you,” and he turned to Blanche, “I say, that I for- 
give you for what you have made me suffer. And now, 
to all, farewell—an eternal farewe)l! Father, one kiss 
—one embrace—one blessing!” 

. And convulsively clasping the panting old man in his 
arms, he waved his crew from the spot, and heedless of 
the hysterical cries of Blanche, the sobbing of the fa- 
ther, or the softening of his stepmother, he once more 
bade them “ Farewell, forever!” and was gone. 


Johnny.” 

Had he told me Dyke Manor was no | 
I could not have been more surprised. “ 
is that, Fred ?” 


“‘ And why ? 
that.” 
“ Because they wanted to get rid of me; thas’t why. 


in the grass. He is worse than she is.” 
“ And what are you doing ?” 
“ Nothing; except knocking about. 


fifty-pound note in my pocket. 
help me to it and be rid of me—” 
him finish. 

me go to a place unmentionable. 


again.” 

“Tam very sorry. What shall you do.” 
“Heaven knows. Turn poacher, perhaps.” 
“ Nonsense, Fred !” 


crowned hat and passin 


saw. People said Fred was proud of it. But he was 
a good-looking young fellow altogether; with a clear, 
fresh face, and steady gray eyes. 

“T can tell you Johnny, I am ripe for any mischief. 
A man must live. But for one thing, I swear I’d not 
keep straight.” 

I knew the thing he meant. 
abont it, Fred ?” 

“Whet can she say? I have been up there now, 
sitting for half an hour with her in the old study. 
There was no opportunity for a private word, 
though; the young ones were dodging around, play 
ing at ‘Salt Fish —-if you know the delectable game. 
Good-bye, Johnny, lad.” 

He strode off, with an angry fire in his eye. I was 
very sorry for him. We all liked Fred Westerbrook. 
He had his faults, I suppose, but- he was one of the 
most open-natured fellows in the world. 

Dashing in at Clerk Bumford’s for the key of the 
church, I sat down to the orgen; an antiquated instru- 


“What does she say 


“They have turned me out of it. Two months ago.’ 
I never thought it would come to 


Gisby has been the prime mover in it—the chief snake 


“ And would he?’ I interrupted, too eager to let| fired Tod. 


“ Js it nonsense !” he retorted, taking off his low- 
his hand passionately over| the mother. 
his wavy, auburn hair—about the nicest hair I ever} lose his good name.” 


the.turning him out of house and home. He was just 
twenty-four now. I don’t wish to imply that Fred was 
without faults, or that he did nothing to provoke his un- 
ele. He had been wild the last year or two, and tum- 
bled into some scrapes. 

Making short work of my playing, I took the key back 
to Bumford’s, and ran home. Tod was in the dining- 
room with the mother, and I told them of the meeting 
with Fred Westerbrook. Mrs. Todhetley seemed to 
know all about it, and said Fred had been living at the 
Silver Bear. 

“ What an awful shame of old Westerbrook ?” broke 


I'd be off tojoat Tod. 
America to-morrow and try my luck there, if I had a 
I went up to the 
farm last week and made an appeal to my uncle to 


“1 am afraid there are faults on both sides,” sighed 
Mrs. Todhetley, in her gentle way. ‘“ Frad has not 
borne a good character of late.” 

“And who could expect him to bear a good one?” 
“Tf L were turned out like a dog, would I 
care what did? No. I'd go in for all that’s bad. As 


“ Would he !” repeated Fred, savageiy. “He bade|to Gisby, the sneak, hanging would be too good for 
He threatened to| him.” 
drive me off the premises if ever I put foot on them 


“ Don’t Joseph.” 

“ Don’t!” retorted Tod. “ButIdo. She wants 
old Westerbrouk to leave the property to her; that’s 
the beginning and the end of it; and to cut off poor 
Fred with a shilling.” 

“ Of course we are all sorry for Fred, Joseph,” said 
‘“ But he need not do reckless things and 


“ Bother his good name !” cried Tod. 

“It is a hopeless case, I fear, Joseph. Fred has been 
all on the wrong track lately, and done many asad 
thing.” ° 

“ Tdon't care what he has done. He has been driven 
to it. And I'll stand for him through thick and thin.” 
Tod flung out of the room with the last words. It 
was just like him, putting himself into a way for 
nothing. It was like somebody else too—his father. 
A fine commotion arose next morning. We were at 
breekfast, when Thomas came in to say old Jones, the 
constable wanted to see the Squire immediately. Old 
Jones was bade to enter; he appeared all on the shake 
and his face as white as a sheet. There had been mur- 
der done that night, he said. Master Fred Westerbrook 
had shot Gisby; and he had come to get a warrant 
signed for Fred’s apprehension. 

“Goodness bless me!” cried the Squire, letting fall 
his knife and fork, and turning to face old Jones. 


Before the night came on, the sails of the flying Vul-| ment, whose bellows were worked by the feet, as are |“ How on earth did it happen ?” 


ture sank below the far horizon ; but Sir Hugh the Ro- 
ver was never heard of more. 


the modern harmoniums, .- 
The N. D. Farm stood about three-quarters of a mile 


“Well, your Worship, ’twere a poaching affray,” 
returned Jones. ‘Gisby, the bailiff, have had his 


Strangely enough, Blanche did marry Willoughby] on the other side of the church. Up to fifty years of| suspicion o’ the game, and he went out last night with 


Elstron, and both made a very edifying couple. 
rest, notbing more need be said. 
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THE KEY OF THE CHURCH. 


dead brother’s son had been adopted by him. Fred had 
lived there as the son and heir, and had been made 
much of. When Mr. Westerbrook was fifity, he took 
and married; which was thought to be a regular feolish 
act, and the parish talked freely about it. She was a 


Of the} age, its owner, Mr. Westerbrook, had not married. His |a man or two and met the fellows in the open field on 


this side of the copse. There they was, in the bright 
moonlight, as bold as brass, with a bag o’ game, 
Master Fred Westerbrook the foremost on ’em. A fight 
ensued—Gisby don’t want for pluck, and he don’t, 
though he be undersized, and he attacked em. Master 


“Johnny, you will have to take the organ on widow without children, of a grasping nature, and not at| Fred up with his gun and shot him.” 


Sunday.” 
The words gave me a surprise. “I take the orgen, 
good mother! What's that for?” 


all nice in temper. A high-spirited boy, as Fred was— 
he was fourteen then—was sure not to get on with her, 
She interfered with him ond thwarted him, and told 


“Ts Gisby dead ?” 
“No, Sir; but he’s a-dying.” 
“What a fool that Fred Westerbrook must be !” 


“ Because I was to have taken it, Johnny, and this| sneaking tales of him to his uncle. It went on pretty|stormed the Squire, getting up and stamping a bit. 


accident to my finger will prevent it.” 


smoothly, however, until Fred left school, which he did 


“And I declare I liked the young fellow like any- 


Tod and I had just got home for the Michaelmas| at eighteen, to take up his abode at home for good and|thing! It was only last night, Jones, that we were 


holidays. Not a week of them, for this was Wednes- 
day p lawn and we should go back the following 
Monday. Mrs. Todhetley had cut her finger very 


seriously, in carving some cold beef on the previous 
day, and old Duffham had put it into splints. 

“ Where’s Mr. Richards ?” I asked, alluding to the 
church organist. 

“Well, it is rather a long tale, Johnny. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction has existed, as you know, be- 
tween him and the congregation.” 

“Through his loud playing.” 

“Just so. And he has resigned in a huff.” 

“T am out of practice.” 

“ There’s plenty of time to get up your practice be- 
tween now and Sunday. Don’t make objections, my 
dear. We should all do what little we can to help 
others in a,time of need.” 

I said no more. And, not to lose time, went off to 
practice there and then. 

The church stood in a lonely spot, and I took the 
way across the fields to it. Whistling softly as I 
went, and fixing in my own mind upon the chants and 
hymns. 

“Let me see. For the morning we will have the 
thirty-seventh psalm, ‘Depend on God;’ there’s real 
music in that; and ‘ Jerusalem the Golden.’ In the 
afternoon ‘ Abide with me,’ and the Evening Hymn. 
Mornington’s Chant, and the Grand Chant, and the— 
Halloa, Fred! Is it you?” 

A lithe, straight-limbed young fellow was turning 
out of the little valley. 1t was Fred Westerbrook, 
old Westerbrook’s nephew at the Narrow Dyke Farm 
—or, as we abbreviated it, the N. D. Farm. 

“ How are you, Johnny ?” 

I shook hands, and asked after Mr, and Mrs, Wes- 
terbrook. 

“They are both well, for aught I know,” he an- 


busy himself about the farm. But Mrs Westerbrook 
went fon disliking him more than ever. Upon the 
death ot the bailiff, some three or four years after, she 


erbrook to install him in the bailiffs vacant place. This 
Gisby was a dark little man of middle age, said to be 
distantly related to her. 


sumin 
treate 


d 


men. 
tch him into next week unless he kept his place. 


whatever you may 
the right word woul 
Bloke. 
to Mrs. Holland, the Parson’s wife. 
children, and the —oe 
the cooking. They paid he 
it. But she was a charming girl, with one of the sweet 
est faces ever seen, and the gentlest spirit. 
love with one another. 


Fred. Edna was not his eqnal, he told him; Fred mus 


reported, were but tradespeople. Fred retorted tha 





might be, And this appeared to be the end of it all 


sent for one Gisby, from a distance, and got Mr. West- 


He proved to be an excellent 
farmer and manager, and did his duty well; but from 
the first he and Fred were just at daggers-drawn. Pre- 
upon his relationship to the mistress, Gisby 
Fred in an off-hand manner, telling him some- 
times to do this and not to do the other, as he did the 
Of course, Fred did not stand that, and offered to 


i 
But, as the years went on, the antagonism against Fred 
penetrated to Mr. Westerbrook. It was Gisby who first 
told Mr. Westerbrook of the intimacy, or friendship, or 
7? to call it, though I suppose 

be dove, between Fred and Edna 
Edna was one of a large family, and had come, 
a year or two ago, to live at the Parsonage, being neice 
Mrs. Holland was 
generally ill (and frightfully incapable) and Edna had 
it all in her hands—the house-keeping, the six unruly 
and the mending, and often 
r twenty pounds a year for 


Fred 
Westerbrook had found that out, and the two were in 


Old Mr. Westerbrook went into 
one of his passions when he hesrd of it, and swore at 


look higher; she had no money, and her friends, as was 


Edna was a mine of wealth and goodness in herself, and 
he had never troubled himself to ask what ‘her friends 


talking of him here, taking his part against his uncle.” 
“ He haven't been after much good, Squire, since he 
went tv live at that there Silver Bear. Not but what 
the inn’s as respectable—” 

“Respectable! Ishould like to know where you 
would find a moro respectable inn or a better con- 
ducted one !” put in Tod, all in a heat and with scant 
ceremony. “What do you mean, old Jones? A 
gentleman can take up his abode at the Silver Bear 
and not be ashamed of it.” 

“ve nothing to say again it, Sir, nor against Rim- 
mer neither. It warn’t the inn I was a reflecting on, 
but on Master Fred himself.” 

“ Any way, I don’t believe this tale, Jones.” 

“Not believe it !” returned Jones, aghast at the as- 
sertion. “Why, young Mr. Todhetley, the whole 
parish is is a-ringing with it. There’s Gisby a-dying 
at Shepherd’s—the place he was carried to; and Shep- 
herd himself saw young Mr. Fred fire off the gun.” 

“ What became of the rascally poachers ?” asked the 
Squire. 

“They got clean off, sir, every one of em. And 
they couldn’t be recognized, for they had blackened 
their faces. Master Fred was the only one who had 
not disguised himself; which was just like his bold- 
ness.” 

There was not much for breakfast for us. Tod rush- 
ed off, and Lafter him. The particuiars appeared to 
be just as old Jones had related. Gisby, taking 
Shepherd—who was the herdsman on the N. D. Farm 
with him, and another man named Ford,had gone out 
to watch for poachers; had met half a dozen of them, 
jincluding Fred Westerbrook, and Fred had shot 
t| Gisby. 

The Silver Bear stood in the middle of Church 
Dykely, next door to Perkins the butcher’s, It was 
|kept by Henry Rimmer. We made for it, wondering 
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whether Rimmer could tell us anything. He was in| 
the tap-room, polishing the taps. 

“ Ohit’s true enough, young gentlemen,” he said, as 
we burst in upon him with the question. 

“ And a dreadful thing it is. One can't help pity- 
ing young Mr. Westerbrook.” 

“Look here, Rimmer. Do you believe he did it.” 

“Why, in course he did, Master Johnny. There 
was no difficulty in knowing him; he was the only 
one of ’em not disguised. Shepherd says the night 
was as light as day. Mr. Fred had his supper here, 
and went out after it.” 

“ Did he come in later?” asked Tod. 

“No, never,” replicd Rimmer, lowering his voice, as 
a man sometimes does when speaking very seriously. 
‘He never came in again.” 

“ Where can he be hiding himself ?” 

“He’s safe inside the place of one or other of the 
poachers, I should say,” nodded the landlord. “ Not 


box to take one out. All the light that came in was! 
from the open slits in the belfry above. The next| 
thing was to find the matches. 

oe about quietly with my hands on the shelf, | 
for fear of knocking down some article or another, an 
wondering where on earth the match box had gone to, 
I was startled by a groan—a loud, dismal groan— 
coming from the middle of the church. 

It nearly made me start out of my skin. My shirt- 
sleeves went damp. The ghosts of the buried dead are 
popularly supposed to hunt the churches at night, 
down with us. 

“It must have been the pulpit creaking,” said I, 
gravely to myself. “ Oh, here’s the match ee 

An awful groan! Another! Three greans toge- 
ther. I stood as still as death, calling up the recollec- 
tion that God was with me inside the church as well 
as out of it. Frightened I was, and it is of no use to 
deny it. 

















that it would be safe for him or ‘for them if it could 
be found out who the villains were. I think I could 
give a guess at two or three of them.” 

“So could I,” said Tod. “ Dick Standish was one, 
I know; and Jelf another. Of course their haunts will 
be searched. Don’t you think, Rimmer, Mr. Fred 
Westerbrook would rather make off than run the risk 
of concealing himself n any one of them?” 

Rimmer shook his head. “I don’t know about that 
Sir. He might not be able to make off. It’s thoug‘it 
he was wounded. 

“ Wounded !” 

“Gisby fired his own gun in the act of falling, and 
Shepherd thinks the charge hit young Mr. Wester- 
brook. The poachers were running off then, and 
Shepherd saw them halt in a kind of heap, like, and he 
is positive that the one on the ground was young Mr. 
Westerbrook. For that reason, Sir, I should say the 
chances are he is somewhere in the neighborhood,” 

Of course it looked like it. Strolling away to pick 
up anything else that people might be saying, we 
gave Fred our best wishes for his escape—in spite of 
the shot—and for effectually dodging old Jones and 
the rest of the Philistines. 

By the afternoon, great staring hand-bills were 
posted about, written in enormous text-hand, offerin 
a reward of £20 for the apprehension of Frederic 
Westerbrook. When old Westerbrook was incensed 
he went in for the whole thing, and no mistake. 

What with the bustle the place was in, and the ex- 
citement of the chase—for all the hedges and ditches, 
the barns and_the suspected houses, were being look- 
ed up by old Jones and a zealous crowd, anxious for 
the reward—it was not until after dinner that I got 
away to practice. Going along, I met Duffham, and 
asked after Gisby. 

“Tam on my way to Shepherd’s now,” he answered. 
“TI suppose he is still alive, as they have not sent me 
word to the contrary.” 

“Ts he sure to die, Mr. Duffham ?” 

“T fear so, Johnny. I don’t see much chance of 
saving him.” 

“ What a dreadful thing for Fred Westerbrook! 
They may bring it in willful murder.” 

“That they will be sureto do. Good evening lad.” 

Bumford was probably looking out for the fugitive 
(and the reward) on his own score, as he was not to be 
seen; but I found the key inside the knife-box on the 
kitchen dresser, his store-place for it, opened the door, 
and went into the church. 

; On one side the church door, as you entered, was an 
enclosed place underneath the belfry that did for the 
vesiry and for Clerk Bumford’s den. He kept his 
store of candles in it, his grave digging tools; for he 
was sexton as well as clerk; his Sunday black gown 
and other choice articles. On the other side of the 
door, not enclosed, was the nook that contained the 
organ. I sat down at once. But Ihad come too late; 
for in half an hour’s time the notes of the music and 
the kevs were alikedim. Just then Bumford entered. 

“Oh, you be here, be you,” and he, treating me, as 
he did the rest of the world, with scanty ceremony. 
“T thought I heered the organ a-going, so I come on 
to see.” 

“You were not in-doors, Bumford, when I called 
for the key.” 

“IT were only in the field at the back, a-getting up 
some dandelion roots,” returned old Bumford in his 
usual grumbling tone. “There ain’t no obligation in 
me to be at home everlasting.” 

“Who said there was?” 

“ Ain’t a’most too dark -for you?” 

“Yes; I shall have to borrow one of your candles.” 

Bumford grunted at this. The candles were not 
strictly his; they were paid for by the parish; but he 
set great store by them, and would have denied me 
one if he could. Not seeing his way clear to do this, 
he turned away, muttering to himsclf. I took my fin- 
gers off the keys—for I had been playing while I talk- 
ed to him—and followed. Bumford went out of the’ 
church, shutting the door with a bang, and I proceeded‘ 
to search for the candle-stick. { 


That was soon found—it always stood on the shelf 
—but it had no candle in it, and I opened the candle- 


“I wonder what the devil is te be the ending of 
this ?” 

The unorthodox words brought a re-assurance; for 
dead people don’t think, let alone their natural objec- 
tion (as one must suppose) to mention the arch-enemy. 
The tones were free and distinct; and I knew them 
for Fred Westerbrook’s. 

“Fred, is that you ?” I asked in a whisper, as I went 
forward. 

No sound; no answer. 

“Fred! iv’s only I.” 

Not a word ora breath. I struck a match and 
lighted a candle. 

“You need not be afraid, Fred. Come along. I'll 
do do anything I can for you. Don’t you know me ?— 
Johnny Ludlow.” 

“For the love of heaven put that light out, 
Johnny !” he said feeling it perhaps useless to hold out 
or else deciding to trust me, as he came down the aisle 
in a stooping position, so that the pews might hide 
him from the windows. And I put it out. 

‘I thought you had gone out of the church with old 
Bamford,” said he. “I heard you both come away 
from the organ, and then the door was banged, leav- 
ing the church to silence.” 

“T was searching after the candle and matches. 
When did you come here, Fred ? How did you get in?” 

“TI got in last night. Is there much of a row, 
Johnny ?” 

“ Pretty well. 

“'To do what ?” 

“ Shoot Gisby ?” 

“Tt was not [ who shot him.” 

“Not you!” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But—people are saying it was you. 
with the poachers.” 

“I was with the poachers ; and one of them, like the 
confounded idiot that he was, pointed his gan and fired 
it. I recognized the cry of pain for Gisby’s and knew 
that the charge must have struck him. I never had a 
gun in my hand at all, Johnny.” 

Well, I felt thankful for that. 
bench, and Fred tuld his tale. 

After supper the previous night, he strolled ou; and 
met some fellow he knew, who lived two or three miles 
away. (A black sheep in the public estimation, like 
himself.) It was a beautiful night. Fred chose to see 
him home, and stayed there, drinking a glass or two, 
until he knew not what hour. Coming back across the 
fields, he fell in with the poachers. Instead of denoun- 
cing them, he told them, half in joke, half in earnest, 
that he might be joining their band himself before the 
Winter was over. Close upon that they fell in with the 
watchers, Gisby and the rest. Fred knew he was recog- 
nized, for Gisby called out his name ; and that Fred 
did not like, it made things look black against him. 
Gisby attacked them ; a scuffle ensued, and one of the 
poachers used his guu, Then the poachers turned to 
run, Fred with them ; a shot was fired after them, and 
hit one of their body—but not Fred, as Rimmer had 
supposed. The man tripped as the shot struck him, 
and caused Fred to trip and fall ; but both were up 
and off the next moment. Where the rest escaped 
to, Fred did not know ; chance led him past the church ; 
on the spur of the moment he entered it for refuge, and 
had been there ever since. 

‘And it is a great and good thing you did enter it, 
Fred,” I said, eagerly. “ Gisby swears it was you that 
shot him, and he is dying ; and Shepherd swears it, 
too.” 

““Gisby dying ?” 

“He is. I met Duffham as I came here. They 
have posted handbills up, offering a reward of twenty 
pounds for your apprehension, Fred ; and—and I am 
afraid, and sv is Duffham, that they will try you for wil- 
ful murder. The whole neighborhood is being searched 
for you for miles around.” 

“Pleasant!” said Fred, after a brief silence. ‘I 
had meant to go out to-night, and endeavor to ascertain 
how the land lay. Of course I knew that what could 
be put upon my back, would be put ; and there’s no de- 
nying that I was with the poachers. But I did not 





How came you to do it ?” 


You were 


We sat down on the 











“ But, Fred, how did you get in here?” 

“We hear talk of providential occurrences ; there’s 
nothing Mr. Holland is fonder of telling us about in 
his sermons than the guiding finger of God. If the 
means that enabled me to take refuge here were not 
providential, Johnny, I must say that they look like it, 
When I met you yesterday afternoon, you remember 
my chancing to say that the little Hollands were play- 
ing at ‘Salt Fish’ in the atudy, while I sat there talk 
ing to Edna?” 

Of course I remembered it. 

“ Directly after I left you,” resumed Fred Wester- 
brook, “I put my hand to my tail coat-pocket for my 
handkerchief, and found a large key there. It was the 
key of the church, that the children had been hiding 
at their play; and I understood in a moment that 
Charley, whose turn it was to hide last, had made a 
hiding-place of my pocket. The Parson keeps one key, 
you know, and Bumford the other—” 


“ But, Fred,” I interrupted, the question striking 
me, “how came the young ones to let you come away 
with it?” 

‘* Because their attention was diverted to sumething 
else, I expect. Ann brought in the tea things, with a 
huge plate of bread and treacle; they screamed out 
with delight, and scuffled to get seats round the table, 
Well, I let the key lie in my pocket,” went on Fred, 
* intending to take it back to-day. In the night, when 
flying from pursuit, not knowing who, or how many, 
might be after me, I felt this heavy key strike against 
me continually ; and, in nearing the church. the thought 
flashed over me like an inspiration—What if I open it 
and hide myself there? Just as pune Charley bad 
hidden the key in my pocket, so 1 hid myself, by its 
means, in the church.” 

Taking a minute to think over what he said, it did 
seem strange. One of those curious things one can 
hardly account for; the means for his preservation 
were so simply natural and yet almost marvellous, 
Perhaps the church was the only building where he 
could have found secure refuge. Private dwellings 
would refuse to shelter him, and other places were 
sure to be searched 

“You are safe here, Fred. Nobody would ever 
think of seeking you here.” 


“Safe, yes; but forhow long? Ican’t live without 
food for ever, Johnny. As it is, I have eaten none 
since last night.” 

My goodness! A shock of remorse came over me, 
When I was at old Bumford’s knife box, a loaf of 
bread stood on the dresser. If I had but secured it! 

“We must manage to bring you something in, 
Fred,” I said, as he took the key from his pocket, and 
baianced it on his finger. 

* Yes; you have served me in good need,” he said 
tothe key. “I shall turn out for a stroll during some 
quiet hour of the night, Johnny. To keep my rest- 
less legs curbed indoors fer a whole day and night 
would be quite beyond their philosophy.” 


“Well, take care of yourself if you do. There’s 
not a soul in the place but_is all agape for the reward; 
and I dare say they will look for you by night more 
than by day. How about getting you something to 
eat ?” 

“ Tdon’t know,” he answered. “It would never do 
for you to be seen coming here at night.” 
I knew that. Old Bumford would be down on me, 
if nobody else was. I sat turning over the possibili- 
ties in my mind. 
“TI will come in betimes to-morrow morning under 
the plea of practicing, Fred, and bring what I can. 
You must do battle with your hunger until then.” 
“T suppose I must. Mind you lock the door when 
ou come in, or old Bumford might pounce upon us, 
hen I heard you unlock it on coming in this even- 
ing, I can tell you I shivered in my shoes, Fate is 
very hard,” he added, after a pause. 
“Fate is ?” 
“Why, yes. I have been a bit wild lately, perhaps; 
savage too; but I declare before Heaven that I have 
committed no crime, and did not mean to commit any, 
And now to have this serious thing fastened upon my 
back! The world will say that I fhave gone straight 
over to Satan.” 
It did not see how he would get it off his back, 
either. Wishing him good night and a good heart, I 
locked him safely in and crossed the graveyard to 
old Bumford’s in the moonlight. He was seated at 
his round table at supper—bread and cheese and 
beer. 
‘ Oh, Mr. Bumford, as I have to come into the 
church very early in the morning or I shall never get 
my music up for Sunday, I will take the key home 
with me. Good night.” 
He shouted out a dozen denials. Ilow dared I 
think o’ taking the key out of his custody? But I 
was deaf, and left him shouting. 
“What a long practice you have been taking, 
Johnny!” cried Mrs. Todhetley. “And how hot you 
look, You must have run fast.” 








think matters would be as bad as this. Hang it all!” 





Tk Squire turned round from his arm-chair, 
(To, be continued in our next.) 
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THE ALBION. 




















The Penalty of Genius. 


Ambition, in its very mildest from, is pain; for it is the yearn- 
ing of the heart for what it bas not; and in genius this pain 
must be greatest, because there the ambition is for the highest 
result. A great ambition, continued ungratified for many years, 
is a restless, tormenting evil which gnaws the heart. Philosophy 
may calm the fiend for a time, but he w ll break out afresh, rob- 
bing the sufferer of all pleasure in life. The victim does not 
know what it is to be ycung, bis beart become prematurely gray, 
and his life is one prclonged agony, which he too off en seeks to 
forget in sin. Such is the early lite of the man of genius; but, 
being the rule, t' ere are exceptions. Of our own day, Lytton 
and Lickens escaped this purgatory, . They never felt ** the 
sickening ambition recoiling on itself; but Thackeray felt it 
long and keenly. Thackeray, in his original state, was a very 
tender-hearfed man. Indeed, it is impossible fora man to bea 
great satirist uvles he has a great heart. But Thackeray was 
somewhat hardened by his mental sufferings. He regarded life 
sadly, often fiercely. He had a sad and angry contempt for 
those who so long rejected bim; and these feelings gave a depth 
and keenness to his satire which Lytton and D ckens could never 
imitate. Diciens was too successful to be sarcastic: he was #0 
pleased with the world for being so pleased with him that he 
could not think of anything really ‘ cutting” to say about it. 
He could only caricature us. But we do not say that Dickens 
was a happy man. No one who has read his written life can 

i at. " 

—— or two instances the penalty of genins hus proved too 
heavy for the bearer, as in the case of Chatterton. Grand John 
Milton, like (hatterton, died unknown and in comparative 
poverty. ‘The world wus blind to the merits of the blind bard; 
the secret of the poet’s genius was only known to Him who gave 
it and to him who received it. Milton could never have been a 
happy man; he must have felt his obscurity accutely, but be 
cultivated resignat on till it reached him in its most perfect state 
Providence is all-wise, and seldom gives to men a greater weight 
ey can carry. ; 
“San Barns ee remarkable instance of the curse of genius. 
Buros could read and write, and had a sound head and constita- 
tion. With these and nothing added, Burns would have been 
a happy man and have thrived. Bat, unfortunately for 
himself, he was a wan of genius. Here was a mind cast in that 
delicate mold which nature reserves for poets surrounded by 
poverty and a course though warm -hearted peasantry. 

What must have been his fee'ings when he discovered that he 
wasaman of genius? for, being one, he knew it most assur- 
edly. A brght flash of happiness, with romantic dreams of 
fame and fortune, followed by the stern reality of years of toil 
and obscurity. During these long, fearful years Burns knew 
that he was great; he felt that he was the cleverest plowboy in 
the world; yet he must go on plowing, and see others do badiy 
what he could do well. While such thoughts soothe, they mad. 
den, and at once bring consolation and sorrow to the troubled 
heart of genius. itis the torture of Tantalus applied to the in- 
tellect. What wonder, then, if Burns fell down and worshiped 
John Barleycorn? After many years, Barns took his place at 
table with lords and ladies; where, instead of behaving like a 
plowboy, he showed the manners of a modest, though self 
possessed, gentleman. Here be proved his genius, by rising equal 
to the occasion. People tried to impress him with their gran- 
deur, but the inspired plowboy, firmly, but respectfully, declin- 
ed to be astonished. He knew that he was superior to bis supe. 
riors, and that the guest was at once far above and far bene th 
the host. &till he was not happy. He had wearied for grand 
society, but now that he had it, he found it vanity. People 
were disappointed in Burns, because Burns was disappointed in 
them. He felt himself alone in the world; he was a solitary 
man in a great crowd; he had lived over thirty years and had 
literally never seen a fellow creature—and he never did see one. 

Every man of genius feels this dre dfal sense of Joneliness 
more or less. It caused Byron much misery; John Stuart Mill 
guffered from it for years, and Dickens, when near the end, 
complains that he feels that he has missed & some one he has 
never seen. The ideal of such men is seldom realized. Un- 
known to themselves, they create a creature in their beart and 
brain whom they eagerly seek in flezh and blood, and too often 
in vaiv. It does not follow—indeed it seldom happens—that 
this ideal conception of the man of genius is a perfect creature, 
or one like unto himself, but generally of a contrary vature and 
possessing the very qualities which are most wanting in him. 
Some few have found this ideal, and always in the form of wo- 
man: others bave found her o: ly to lose her, like Walter Scott 
and Byron; nota few bave found ber in the wife of another 
man, hke Petrarch and Sterne; others have fon ily imagined 
that they have found her, but, too late, have discovered their 
misiake. These last are they whore married lives have prove: 
failures. The wives of men of genins separated trom their hus- 
bands are a long and feaarful list. Whois to blame? Certainly 
not the wives, for they are human and very feminine; and as for 
their husbands, they are more than buman; so let not us men 
sit in jadgment upon them: 

Byron had all the rest! and & pt for the world pe- 
culi rto Burns. ‘Their natures were mach alike. ‘The peerand 
the peasant unite in the common temperament of the poet. 
Byron was very near being the most unf.rtunate man who ever 
lived. He endured the misery of deformity, of disappointed 
love, of calumny, and of genius. He only wanted Barns’ 
pov rty to make h m the most unhappy man ever born. Any 
one of these misfortunes would be as mu bh as an ordinary being 
could well | ear; but when we think of them centred in one mar, 
and of the painful sensitivenesa of genius to «uch influences, we 
wonder that Bycon was so good a man as he was. 

With men of genius, sensitiveness is a perfect disease; indeed, 
it is this very quality which enables them to feel and to express 
those emotions which escape other men. Sensitiveness is an in- 
nocent and amiable self-love and must not be confounde] with 
selfishness. A selfish man is sensitive, but cnly tor himself ; 
but a sensitive man las much sympathy for others. The two 
qualities always go together, and are largely developed in women 
and men of genios Many women bave a3 much sympathy as men 
of genius, but tLey exercise it with greater strictness and partial 
ity. ‘Ihus, women bave little or Do sympathy for evil-doers, but 
men) f genias frequently have 

Speaking of calumny, it is a thiag to which a man of genius is 
apap lia le, especially an unknown man. People see that 

é is often unhappy, and uncertain and strange in his humor 
and ways-—in sb rt, be is different from themselves ; and not 
knowing the cause, they are so kind as to invent one, always 
taking great care that it shall be to the man's discredit. Said 

Lytton, with tears in his eyes, ‘Men caluminate me, yet I 
would die to serve them.” ‘The fact is, we dearly love to see 
each other come down heavily. It is innate in us. It is the 
secret of dramatic success. So long as the characters in a play 
are get ing into trouble we are interested; but if an inexperienced 
writ r devotes too much of the last act to getting his people out 
of their difficulties, the audience lose interest, begin 10 yawn, 
nd, finally go into the lobbies and talk scandal.— The Argosy. 
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The Tea Toper. 


A TeRrBLe CoNnFESSION. 


agony around my month, and a ghastly pallor upon my face. i 
am awreck anda ruin,a living example of the miseries of 
drink—accursed drink - when that drivk is tea. 

[ look back across the smail Atlantic that separates the pre- 

sent from the past, and [ behold myself an innocent mn, quaff- 
ing shandy-gaff from a pewter, and making one of fcur at the 
sweetest little ‘‘pub” in the Old Kent Road. Oh, guileless, hap- 
py days ! when innocent gin-and-water and pure and wholesome 
beer were my only drinks; when long years of indulgence in 
poisonous decoctions had not emaciated my frame, dulled my 
brain, and made me tremble at the sound of my own shadow. 
I had « wife and children then. Where are they now? Oh, 
my beloved ones, but for the villian whose insidious tongue led 
me to sign the pledge, ye had Leen with me now, and the pal- 
sied band that waggles at my side had been free from— 
**berlud 2?” 

Why should | hide the truth? Here, where I write, everyone 
‘nows my shameful history. ‘J’he keepers never come alone 
into my cell, ‘The doctor feels my pulse witha pistol at my 
head. What is there to t!e ashamed of in baving murd:red 
your relations? Nothing, when you didn’t do it yourself. 1 
didn’t do it myself. I did it with the tea-pot. 

It was a fatal hour for me when a fiend, in the earthly garb of 
a Good Templar, tempted me from the flowery path of honest 
malt to the brambles and briars of nerve-unstringing, mind-de- 
stroying tea Until that hour 1 was an honest, clean-souled, 
upright Englishman, a loving father, and an uffectionate hus- 
band. Beer cements domestic ties, spirits warm and expand all 
the loftier centiments of humanity, The vile syrup of the Chi- 
nese leaf fires the excited brain with morbid dreams; beneath its 
subtle iufluence the baser passions leap into fire, and dance 
spaemodically to the mad tumult of the quivering nerves. The 
drum of frenzy beats the “ reveille,’ and the soldiers of linacy 
spring to their feet. 

The moment I abandoned alcohol for tea, 1 was a changed 
man; my behavior was caddy —tea caddy inthe extreme. There 
wasn't a single good tea trait in my character. I was always in 
my cups. I left off spooning my wife and commenced to sauce 
her. I stirred my children up t» rebellion agaiust me. the 
whole ot my domestic affairs went vapidly to (t:a) pot. | was tea 
totally rained. All the latent savage in my nature was fomented 
and brought out by the vile mixture I daily poured down my 
parched throat in increasing quantities, 

One night J bad been drinking deeper than usual. I had three 
pots at the customary coffee-shop before | went home. My frame 
heaved convulsively- every nerve quivered—cold perspiration 
oozed from every pore. The tea madness was upon me. 

My wife met meat the door. I was morally blinded by the 
fumes of the potent liquid | had swallowed. a demon whispered 
to me, ** Cook her hash.” A metal tea-pot stood on the hob, 
waiting forme. I raised the spot to my feverish lips, drained 
contents, and then felled my beloved Mary to the earth with the 
empty vessel. She never spoke again. ‘he I rushed upstairs 
and dispatched my sleeping babies with the same weapon. Ab ! 
‘here was blood upon the spout! ‘heir blood ! 

1 fell upon my knees and wept; then I went downstairs and 
bad some mcre tea, ‘The room swam round with me. 1 jabbed 
and beat myself upon the breast with a tea-cup. I knew no 
more till I found myself in a lunatic asylum and astraight waist- 
coat, I have lucid intervals. ‘This is one of them 

Ob, wy | rethren, take warning by my fate! hur) your tea-pots, 
crushed and sleepiess, iuto the roadway! Mark the trembling, 
sallow-faced staggerer in the streets. tie is a tea-drinker. Look 
at the hollow-eyed, nervous, emaciated woman, wringing her 
bands over imaginary woe, and sinking into confirmed melan- 
cholia, She isatea-drinker. Had | stack to beer and spirits 
like an honest wan | should have been a good citizen, a faithful 
husband, and a kind father. In an evil hour | took to tea, and 
what am | now? 

A blood-stained villain in a county asylum. Oh, my friends, 
there is a demon who stalks abroad through the length and 
breath of England, sapping the strength of its inbabitants, bow- 
ing strong men like reeds of the field, and filling the gaols and 
asylums with criminals and idiots. And bis name is Tea. - Fun. 





A Fourth Race of Men m New Guinea. 


A late number of the ‘* Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society,” contains an account of the discoveries of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Basilisk in the year 1871. To the three races of New 
Guinea already known ‘o inhabit the islaud, viz: the Papuans 
on the south, the Arfaks of the mountainous country on the 
north, and the Malays of the northwest, Captain Moresby has 
added a fourth by tho discovery of what is probably a mixed 
race of Malays and Papuans, inhabiting the whole of the eastern 
peniusula of New Guinea in its northern and southern shores, 
trom about 148 degrees longitude to East Cape, which is in 150 
degrees 53 minutes east longitude, and the adjacent archipelago. 
This race is distinctly Malayan, but differs from the pure Malay 
tm being emaller ‘n s ature, coarser in feature, thicker lipped, 
and having more frizzled ha'r. ‘They have high cheek bones, 
tLeir noses are inclined to be aquiline, the eyes dark and beauti- 
ful, with good eyebrows ; many of the men have light hair and a 
Jewish cast of countenance; they rise tu a height of from five 
feet fuur inches to five feet eight inches, and are sinewy, though 
vot muscular, and slight, graceful, and eel-like in the pliability 
of their bodies. This race merges into the pure Papuan in the 
neighborhood of Cape Possession, where they vary in color, stat- 
ure and feature ; and.a mixture of habits confirms the idea of a 
fusion of race. ‘he new race bury their dead in the ground, 
and build small thatch d huts overthem. Their houses, like 
those of the Papuans, are built on piles, and communicate with 
the ground by means of a pole notched with steps. ‘They are 
rude bat successful cultivators of the ground, using stone mat- 
tocks for turning up the soil; they cultivate yams and taro. 
Cannibalism does not prevail largely among them, though appa- 
rently it is not unknown. They are affectionate to their chil- 
dren, but in some cases are willing to barter them for iron axes. 
They do not keep their women in the background, but allow 
them to have a voice in the trading. The men are but slightly 
tattooed, but the women are tattooed all over in graceful pa:- 
terns ; the women crop their hair short, but the men wear theirs 
long and frizzled ; the men wear a waistcloth only, but the wo- 
men a short grass petticoat, or ti-ti. Unlike the Papuans, they 
possess the art of making pottery. They are better cooks than 
the Papuang, and boil their food as well as roast and bake it. 
The Papuans fish only with a hook and line and a barbed spear, 
but this race make tishing-nets with fibres of a small nettle-like 
plant. The Papuans use only outrigger canoes, bat these bave 
jreveral kinds. hey have developed a system of warlike tactics 
adapted to the weapons they employ, and when Captain Mores- 
by approached them, they formed up in two regular lines, the 
first line armed with mis:ile spears, and the second line with 





Tam only a young man, bu: my hair is grey and my eyes are 
dim. ‘ihere are fearful furrows upon wy brow, deep lines of 


clubs. This is in conformity with the system adopted by all 
nations similarly armed, and has, 20 doubt, been arrived at in- 
dependently as the result of exp rience. Upon the whole, they 
must be regarded as a more civilized race than the Papuans. 
Up to the time of their discovery by the Basilisk, they appear to 
have bad little or no a quaiatance with white men. 





The Revival of Four-Horse Coaching in England. 
HOW TO SEE THE COUNTRY PLEASANTLY. 


From the London Field, April 24th. 
We know what proclaims a hunting morning, according to 
our graudfathers, views; but what proclaims a coaching one? Is 
it when the east wind’s on the go, and the dust has ceased to 
blow, and we no longer dread the snow? &c. Something of 
that sort, we imagine. with a genial sun and a cooling breeze, a 
well-hunz coach and a clipping team, eleven miles an hour in- 
cluding stoppages, steady end obliging coachmen, anda most 
willing guard. Allthese essentials were to be found on Satur- 
day last, the 17th, at Hatchetts, when the group of coaching 
loungers—and how well we know most of their faces—await the 
coming of the Guilford coach, which is to leave the famons 
**cellar” at 11 o’clock. ‘The loungers have previously dispa ch- 
ed Col. Chaplin on his Tunbridge voyage, and have stayed on 
like true lovers of the pastime, attracted by the rumors of a rare 
lot to be seen on the next turnout. ‘They turn their faces east- 
ward, and presently ‘* Edward’s ’ horn is heard, aud the leaders 
are seen turning out of Bond street into Piccadilly. A rare lot 
indeed, and the loungers will not sce a better one, whatever 
teams come and go between Regent : ircus and Hyde Park Cor- 
ner this seasov. ‘he near leader is an almost matchless roan, 
his companion a brown, and the wheelers, the off one a magnifi- 
cent horse, are of the same color. There is no mistake about 
them as Thorogood brings them up under the clock. The most 
sucking tyro in coacbing matters knows he is looking on some- 
thing that cannot well be beaten; and the only -oubt on the 
minds of the old stagers present is, whether they are not to good 
for the work. The new proprietary is beginning well. Col. 
Dickson. who hersed this coach last year, bas retired, ard Major 
Farnivall, Mr. Walter Shoolbred, and another well known and 
distinguished amateur, have taken the road. The team we bave 
just noticed is Mr. Shoolbred’s, and they are to bring us the 
first stage, to the Robin Hood, at Kingston Vale. Everything, 
we need scarcely say, was new and brigh’, and Thorogood, the 
professional, and Edward, the guard in their | right green coats, 
white hats, and ‘ buttcnholes,” were pictures of coaching 
smartness. The lo d was a full one, and the only thing we saw 
to object to was the basket on the roof, and that we believe is 
doomed. 
We start to the minute, and Mr, Walter Shoolbred is, of 
course, Our coachman on the first stage. Past the Corner, and 
down the admiring Fulham road, through undemonstrative Pat- 
ney, aud over Wiubledon Common to that charming Kingston 
Vale, did the roan and the three browns take us at a merry pace. 
‘The fifty minutes were done to a second, and here we have a 
chestnut near leader and a gray off, that strike our fancy very 
much. ‘The former is a beuutiful-shaped one, with grand quar- 
ters; the gray, a young horse, smaller, and with not quite the 
speed of the chestnut, bat a true-shaped one, and very handy. 
Major Faruivall relieves his partner over this stage, which is 
through busy Kingston, where—it being murket day—we a e re- 
ceived with effusion ; past that pretty reach of the river as we 
approach Thames Ditton ; and on to that picture of a country 
inn of the olden time, the Bear at Esher. Sandown Park, on our 
right as we euter the village, of course attracts attention ; and 
the rather awkwardly situated gate through which the coaches 
are to enter on the race days, is viewed with some distrust by 
our coachmen. A block thers would be a nasty thing. Esheri 
on the qui v.vr, and at the !ear there is Mr. Superintendent 
Mott, who has come down to cast his eye over Sandown and its 
capabilities. As the swallow is the harbinger of spring, so is the 
worthy Superintendent the harbinger of royalty, and we know 
he Prince wil be there. And here begins the beauty of the 
road. We are only fourieen miles from London, but we are 
passing over heathery commons and through woodland scenery, 
which might well be 400 ditto. We have peeped into Clare— 
mont-—and it is only on the top of a coach you can dot at—we 
have had ‘‘five minutes or refreshment” at the lodge gates of 
Mr. Gorton, just beyond Fairmile, and the “ refreshment ” has 
consisted of two or three bottles of very excellent Giesler. Mr. 
Shoolbred rather shakes his head over the delay, which :s cer- 
tainly irregular ; but Major Furnivall appears with a silver tank- 
erd and pleads that il is ** the first day,” so the coachman relax- 
es and, we think, takes a pull at the Giesler himself, he five 
minutes have somebow grown into ten—.s curious fact—so 
“KR ttle’em along, Walter,” which he does, and we are into 
Cobbam in that epace of time termed a ‘jiffy.’’ The old 
WhiteLion—this no le beast has looked down on more 
**changes,” gentle reader, than even this mortal life can 
show—seems rather astonished as we give him the go-by ; 
and overthe sluggish mole and past Pain’s Hill—1ecalling, to 
some of the passengers the name of one of the first of coach- 
men and the best of good fellows - we take our way. Soon we 
piunge into some woodland scenery that might be anywhere but 
where it is, and a lake, or a very good imitation of one, stretched 
out before us, with ‘*the hut” beloved of anglers in the fore- 
ground. ‘There are fir-clad hills and heather enough to make a 
little Scotland, and there is another o!d coaching house, the 
Talbot at Ripley, to gladden our eyes at the end of the stage. 
and there is something else—the landlord's daughter, fair as 
Surrey maidens generally are—and it is astonish'ng, having re- 
gard to the Giesler, how every one seems to want a glass of bit- 
ter beer, But there must be no dall ing in Jalbot tents, if you 
please, gentiemen; that fatal ten minutes has yet to be made up; 
and as we have rather a young team—the near wheeler has been 
carrying fourteen stone to hounds all the winter and the leaders 
hunters also, are evidently ready to jamp out of their skins — 
Ned sounds bis cheerful horn. ‘I'he near wheeler is a devil cf a 
fellow, with as much mouth as a steam engine, but Thorogood 
humors him, and we reach the White Hart and luncheon pune- 
tua! to time—or, if there was a slight discrepancy in the clocks, 
it must be ascribed to the Giesler stoppage. The luncheon at 
the White Hart is of the best, and after a stroll about the old 
town, 4 o'clock sees us on our return joarney. Jt is a very jolly 
one; we have not exh usted ourselves or our delights; and at 
Esher the fair daughter and the son of one whose memory is 
still green, not only to many of our readers, but to that wide 
| world of sport and pastime of which be was such a conspicuous 
member, are ready w th more flowing goblets in which to drink 
| success to the coach, and who will grudge the few minutes’ de- 
lay for such a purpose? Hatchett’s is reached two minutes be- 
fore our time. 

The journey is wonderfuliy well done, and the road one of the 
}most charming out of London. It is just, it appears to us, the 
| right distance, and we think the coaching public will thorough] ; 
appreciate it. That it wll be a popular road we have little 
doubt. and we wish the coachman good lo:ds, fair passengers, 
and pleasant weather. 





























THE ALBION. 








More New Securities at the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The first consolidated mortgage of the 
Morris and Essex Railroad Company, 
guaranteed by Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Company, to the 
nominal amount of $25,000,000, including 
$14,873,000 reserved against previous 
bonded debt, has been admitted to the 
regular list of the Stock Exchange. The 
bonds were admitted upon the followin 
official statement, dated April 30th, 1875: 

Official! statement cf the Morrs ani Essex 
Railroad Compuoy : 

Miles. 
Length of rood—Morr’a acd E sex old roed. 4 
CLester bran h peoeesekensaene BE 
Boonton bremch........ seceeeseeecescees Of 


B oomfle!d brarch..ccsvesssessessecess 6 


pp endacenitnnsseee 
rails, broad aud 


coecccecesenesesectae 


eT ee 
Of which track with three 
Darrow gnag’.. 


Of which double track...... TERS 
Of which track laid with eteel..... nance ne 
Sidings (permauent)...... P oe 


The Mortis and Ess x Railro d Company have 
executed a consolidated mortgege to eecer 
bonds amounting tn all to $25,000,000. 

The purposes for which this loan is desired 
are as follows : 

1, To provide for present loaded debt, $14,- 
873,000. 


2. To pay for improvem: nts now in course ot 
conrtruction, comprisiug new tunnel, r-ght of 
way, &c. ; canal bisin in Hudson River at Ho- 
bokeo, 3,000 teet lung, 100 feet wide, 20 feet of 
water ; new shops at Kingsland with about 100 
acres of land; 1,021 feet of water front on the 
Hudson River, ccal docks, &., &c 

There bas teen already expended upon thes 
improvemen's about $4 (00 00', and the whok 
cost, When completed is estimated at ¢7,000.- 
000. The conse] dated boids are a lien upon 
there improvements, av’ on all otber property 
cf the company, teal, perecoal and mixed, ec- 
quired and to be :eqnired. 

The Morris and E.sx Railroad is leased ix 
perpetuity to the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Wistero Ra lroad Company, ond the latter com- 
papy guarantecs the-e bouds by special iudorse- 
mint a3 fo!lows: 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Ra lrosd _ompany (lessees of the property cov- 
ered by the mortgage given to eccure the pay. 
ment of the within bonds) baving request: d the 
Mortis and Ks:ex Builroad Company t> mske 
sail mortgage and to itsue this Lond, du hereby 
for value received, guarantee its payment, both 
priccipal and intcrcet, and egree that tLe mort- 
Kege givin 'o secure its paymert erall bave t 
priority ef lien upon the mortgeged property 
over their licns ond claims thi ron as euch lee- 
Feee.”” 

Coupon bonds (may be registered with 
coupons on or ¢ ff, or mide paya’ le 
to bearer), $1,000 cacb, Noa 1 to 
26,000, icclusive........... --+.. $25,000 000 
Bonds dated January 15 h, 1875, payable Jave 

let, 1915, interest 7 per ceut., payable tem‘- 

avcually, June Ist and Dic mber Ist, by the 

Delaware, Lickawapna and Western Railroad 

Company, at their cffie in the city of New 

York. 

‘Irustee—The Farmers’ Lean and Trust C.m- 
pany. : 

Toe receipts of the Morris and Essex Riilrcad 

Cumpany and the De sware, Lackawanna and 

Western Railroad Company, show a surplus fo: 

the year 1874 of €523,1(6 47 efter pxyment o! 

the interest upon all the bonds oftorh compa- 

nies, and of dividends of 7 per cemt upon the 
cipit-1 st: ck (15,000 000 of the Morris and 

Eecex Railroad Company, and yer cent. uj; 0: 

€23,500,000 of the Delaware, L ckawanna ard 

Western Railrcad Company). 

This application is to have the above bonds 
fer $.5 000 000 placed on the I's’. and called 
Morris and Essex first consolidated guaranteed 
mortgage bonds. Samuce Sioa, President. 

—ee eee 

HousEKEFPERS WILL REMEMBER THE FXCITE MENT, 
which, sme three years since, the retirement of 
Tu. mas R, AGNiw from tuvin+s3, create’. Mr. 
Agnew had, by his indomitable energy and prac. 
tical knowledge, placed himselfat the head of 
the retail grocery trade of the United Stater, 
Having become @ millionaire he r tired from ac- 
tive life, to rest from bis Jab rs, (havirg always 
bceu the barcest worked man in bs ertablish. 
ment}, Such, at ka-t, Mr. Agnew intended, but 
**man propes sar dG ddi:poss ” 

It is simo-t necdires tosay, that a man of euch 
untiring ene gy es Mr, Acut w peseses, 8000 Le. 
cume tired of wo idle life. and tie resa't is, tbat 
he bes once more gore into busines and ¢ ff 18 to 
supply the poblic—: ot furgettng bs old custes 
meie—at bisn-w wae ouse 39 Vesey S re-t NLY., 
w .h the Fives! Teas, Cofle s,Sezars and Geners] 
Grecerivs at the em alest chade of profit. This 
building is very comm<di u; and is entirely 
eccupied by Mr. Agnew, tle ficst floor bring de- 
vit d to the re‘sil departmen’, while ‘h second 
floor com; rises the wholeeale tueincves and of 


The etii tattent’on which Mr. ASgoew hag al. 
ways devoted to his cu t mers, wil!, if pos-ibl , 
be incieased at his new establichment Puy - 
chasers nay. therefore rely that they will be 
supplied with groveries of s quality and at 
pricer, which cannot be rivaled elsewhere, ga‘: - 
ing 1p every shupe and way, ‘rom the shrewdne:s 
and ability with which this live and model man 
conducts his business, 


through the debris. 


Important Supreme Court Decision. 

eT(CK3 A!D BONDS WHEN HkLD 10 BE EX:MPT 
FROM TAXATION. 

A decision of great importarce in relation to 
taxation of stocks and th nde was rendered on 
May 10th by the Sipreme Court at General 
‘Teim. The admistrators«f he estate of George 
Hordin, deceased, were assessed by the Depnty 
Tax-Ccmmi:s'oner for one million dollars’ of 
perroual property. The adminirtrators then 
pot io a schedule of the personal assets belong- 
ing to the estate, which consisted of certificates 
of stock in various railroad and micing com- 
pani s, inclading Mariposa and Quicksilver 
sock, ard also North Carolina State bonds, the 
whole aggregating a nominal value of $669 879. 
To ofket th se cla'ms amounting to $115,000 
were named, beside many nn¢ce'ermined claims. 
The Comm'es‘oners ther reduced the agses:ment 
to $500.000, 

Following is the cevision : 


In Supreme Covet First Deparment, Manca 
Ge: erat Trnm 1875, Noan Davis, P J ; Jonny 
R Lavy ano Cuantes Dantes, JJ 
The People «x rel, Amos H. Trowbridge, ad- 

miris rator, & agniust the Commissi mers of 

the City of New York. 

Certiorari to review the p oceedings of the 
Commissioners of ‘Taxes in assessing the relator 
as administrator of George Harden, deceased. 

John EF Borrill for the reepondent. 

William Barnes for the rel .tor. 

Davie, P. .—* * & Weare of the opinion 
also that the Commissioners e:red in inclading 
in their eesesement the stocks of corporations 
created by and under the laws of other States 

Such corporations are taxable, and we must 
pre-ume, in the absence of proof, that taxes in 
their respective home States are duly asseeced 
aud collected upon their capital stock or proper- 
ty. ‘Ibe stocks in such corporations held by 
individuals Leve are sim,ly represenatives of 
capital or property employed in busiaess in 
other States, the title cf which is verted in and 
controlled by the artificial person created by and 
residing in such States. 

They represent an interest which is or may 
become a membership in the corporation and 
evidence of aright to participate in divided pre- 
fits, and in the ultimrte dividend of surplus 





the corporation, 

The stcck certificates are not thi mselves the 
property, but er» evidences of the tights jast 
meutioncd; to be posseceed, evjoyed aud enforc- 
ed under and in conformity with the Jaws of the 
3 ate which cre: ted the body corpo: ate, 

The property of the cerporation, whether teal 
or perecnal, iu which theese certificates: f ‘egal 
or (quitable rights are outstanding, is not 
‘*withio this State,’ which, by the the general 
statute. is the tect of taxabiliry; but if any por. 
tion of it were, thet fact would not eff ct the 
question now before us, for then, under our 
statu'cs, it would be taxable bcre, becouse 
of i's situs, to its pcseessor or Owner, but not to 
the mere hi lders cf stock in the corporation. 
We think the case ia fairly witbin the principh 
of Hoyt va. The Commicseioners of Texes, 23, N. 
Y. 224, and Ihe People vs. Gardner, 61, Barb 
552 The Commissiorers sbould, therefore, 
have excluded the stocks of foreign corporations, 
by which we m:an ths corporations created by 
the laws of other Stites. 





Tur ALaBbéMA axp CuatTaxooga Raitroap,— 
The eale of this Road to k ploce finally in Mo. 
bile on May 3rd. when it was bought by the 
trustecs under the first mortgage for $1.200,000 
in add.ticn to the liens resulting frcm the suit, 
receivers’ certificates, costs and cturr lezal 
charg ’s. 





A Hues Nucger or Miouican Copper —This 
city bas receiv. d from the Like Superior regions 
one of tbe largest epecimens cf pative copper 
ever tremeported a Jong distance. The mags is 
heart-sbeped, and weighs 6 000 pounds, almost 
double the wight of the famous copper boulder 
which was trarsported many years ago from the 
tame region to the Smi:hacrian Institute at a 
cost t) the government of $5,840. The epeci- 
men brought here exh bits the pure copper to 
the eye, ani con‘ain 98 percent of the metal 
It may be ceen lying on ekids on the eouthess: 
corner cf the Lindell Htel, where it has been 
ex mined by c owds of people. Tue specimen 
was taken out from an ancient digzing sixt-en 
and a half f-et below the eurface by a Mr. Davis, 
who his spent tweuty-five years in copper-min- 
ing. Ths mass, ehen found, hid evid ntly 
been detatched from its bod by the ancient 
miners Atumbes of pieces of copper lesides 
tne m:ss was four d weighing from one onnce to 
sevent:en pound, which were evidently clip 
pings by the old mioe:s. Stone hammers weigh- 
ing from ten to thirty pouuds bave been found 
in Cartloads, sever: 1 specimens of which men- 
tioned have been brought to this city, 

Thee were the prim tive “t ols with which 
thisee ancient mners bid to do their work 
these tools are found eit! er perf. ct or brokex 
from use. an! the f.ugmenta are found scattered 
It has been computed that 
two hundred of there old miners with their rude 


against the Bink of the Republic, to recover th 
value of a ‘* raised ’’ check, was tried on Mav 


after the tayment of dcbts and obl’gations of |. 


metLod , could barely bs eqnivalent to tw» of 
the skilled mioers of the present diy. Who 
ani to what raco they belonged, and at wh: t 
time these p-ople flourished. is not sstisfsc'orily 
knwo, and cin only be the rubj ct of cx: j c- 
ture, The ony plausttie assumption is that 
they belong d to the ancient mound-tuil!.r- 
rnd worked in me’‘als long anterior to the In- 
dian reces, az evidence of thir ocenp:necy were 
rven by the early Jesuit explorers, aud ths epeci- 


APPLETONS’ 
| AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


e | New Revised Edition, 

* | Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
18th, in :the Court of Common P eas, Part I. | Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Frem the testimony it eppears thet in Janracy, Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

1871 Messrs H.J Clipperly & Co. drew a check — work enatnaliy published under po of Tur 
for $21 on the S tv B i .p- | New Amepican Oycioprpia was completed in 1565, since 
= “ ~ Reourl MA Rank. which was after | Which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
taise to $1,222,26 The altered | ai) parts of the United States, and the signul developments 
check, efter being c rtifid by the bank, wae | which have taken place in every hranch of scierce, literas 
pres nted at the Bank of the Republic, where it | i, 6 art, have pened Oe oa and beara 
’ : | submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
“tor = lo 1 —_ At Ramey? the Clearing- a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopwdia.” . 
oase the value of the check as altered was paid | Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
by the p'aintiff to the defendict, When the! every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
fraud wa: discov ie | reference an imperetive want. : 
was r-qusted b ore oe oo of ma . _— t. | ‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
q eas y "Be piste oO return tho Gil- | giscoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
terence. This was refused, whereupon the pres. | industrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
sent suit was instituted. Upon the trial the } Gucment of social Wife, Gress wars and covsconent tore, 
in i / se (lutions have oecurred, involving national changes o' 
— as a ae a legal certifi- peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
ale was raire’. t was urged by the defense | which was at its he ight when the last volume of the eld 
that the certification «f the check merely guar- | work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
anteed thet the signature was genuine and that | of commercial and industrial activity soy comentane 
thira was money enough in the bank t t | rge accessions to our geographical nowledge have 
y g © baDK 10 Mee | Hoon made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa, _ 
the face value of the check. In eupport of this| The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
proposition counsel quoted a variety of prece- the atarel yoralt of te ingne of time, have beonghs inte 
> . ublic view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
dents Evidence w se then offered to show the | Seery one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
manner in which certification was constroed ' Y | to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
the banks of the Metropolis. On the admission | and important uleges malntalsed, of which the Geta 
of t i la‘ ate as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
< - ine the pla‘nt ff er question | fry som, publications of the day, but which ought now to 
tprise, and a juror was wthdrawv. The | take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
farther hearing of the case was postponed untii In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
the next te accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
m. a gly x 
| information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
Rartroaps in Nova Sc: T1A.—In the Honsee of of every fresh production im literature, and of the newest 
Assembly ot Hatifax the Prov'ncial Secretary inventions in the practical arts, as — => Gooas 
introduc d a bill to further encourage the build- = —— record of the progress of political and 
' A 5 istorical events. 
ing of railways, it provides that an additional | ‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimie 
eubscidy of $2,000 a mile be granted the Western nary labor, and with the most omple resources for carrys 
) " ing it on to a successful termination. 
— Railway Company to assist in building “Sone of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
the line from Annapolis to Ya mouth; 4000 put every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
per mile to any company to aesist in building a) fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same plan and compass 
railway from the Strait of C nso to Broad Cove, | “8 its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumary expen- 
teuchirg the Bras D’Or; $4,000 rer mile t diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
& : 7 97, Fer mile G) aDY | have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
company to buili a line from Middleton to knowledge. 3 
Bridgewater, Malone Bay, Lunenburg, and, Theallustrations which are introduced for the first time 
Liverpool |.in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
F of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘'hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architectur 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics an 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to ineure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on des 
livery of each volume, It will be completed in sixteen 
large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravingt, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per Vol....+e0ee 
In Library Leather, per vol. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vw 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vo 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edg 
Jn Full Russia, per vol....+.+.e0: 
Four volumes now ready. 


What Constitutes a Legal Certificate. | 


The cuit of the Secwity Rank of New York 





Important To INVE*ToRs AND DEALERS IN Sv CKS 
AND Bonps.— We + xtract the following from the 
Wa'l Strat Journal: * We are pleased to welcome 
avotber old friend tack into the finoanc’al world, 
Sam'l.R MacLean, f rmerly a Panker of over tn 
years standing at tittsburg Pa, and, a faithful 
local reporter of the Wau, Street Journan 
as well as an able ficavcial wiiter for many 
leading newepaperr, has, at the urgent requeet 
of several of h's o'd business friends and corre 
epondente, concluded to give up the Insurance 
business, which iovited him to tt is city eighteen 
menths 8 nce, and has permanently located at 
No. 90 Broadway N. E. Corner of Wa 1 Street in 
bis old piofession, He situition is central oni 
well adapted fur executing his o'd policy of 
‘“*prompt'y filiog all client’s orders at tet 
market ra‘es—consulling their beet interests, 
and giving th t full usefal, and reliable inform 
ation which most correspon jenta desire--strictly 
for the commistion,”” We believe there are few 
who are better posed in both the nominal and 
intrinsic valu:s of Miscellaneous Investment Se- 
cari'ivs nor in the details of Ranking, than Mr. 
MacLean who has long tince graduated after ex- 
periencing a thorough practical training from 
Meesenge: to Clerk and Teller to Cashier, up to 
Minaser aud Princip») He is an activ’, intelli- 
gent, aud catnral adept io the Banking business 
and bas financiered uany negotiations in bis 
ie and alway: k: eps thoroughly posted upon 
all fioancial items and eubjecte. Besides a 
etrict'y Commission Brokerase bus‘ners he pur- 
poses doing a geneval bavking Exchange Collec— 
tion and financial sgercy businers, He justly 
merits the esteem and confidence which his 
many old friends and ccrrespondents express; 
and all tinancia', orders c:mmitted to his care, 
will we are sore have satisfactory attention and 
c mmand faithful execution,” 








r jhe 
eocccccees 10 OO 
Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,’”® 
showing type, i'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 

irst-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addret vce Pyblishers, 

b. APPLETON & CO., 
KAM & 551 Rroadway, NEW YORK, 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &ec., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Sceds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, P’iymouth, Mass, 
Fstablished 1842, 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer ! 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance, 











For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 


eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 





mens wh ch they clipped from the copper rock 
are found ecatt. red over the wLole continent, — 
St. Louis R-publican. 





T. R. AGNEW, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 
THE NO. is 39, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich, 











16 THE ALBION. 
OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, INSURANCE. INSURANCE, 


SS “ AMERICAN LINE,” OFFICE OF THtk 

















INDIANA... .sccccccccsccccccccoce+scoccsccescons May 20 
OTETCED ° ooee+May 27 


gered MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY, 


tl ee Se PENNSYLVANIA... ... Sorts coceeenper- DGS 35 WMLL STREET, Vv. \. 
Ga Ra age, payable in currency : 
CUN ARD LINE. Cabin, $100 and $72; Second Cabin and Stecrage, at New York, NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
seSneed suten, Ry! —— cm ty -~ {HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFA rains 
EstaBiisHep 1840. of the Company on the 3lst December, 1874, is pub ed 
The British and N. A. R. M- Steamships. | ‘termediate Passengere. Office 51 Wall Street. b tbed, 


in conformity with the provisions of its 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YORK, i RED STAR LINE, - 


Outstanding premiums December 3st, 1873.. $246.9 0 93 




























































Premiums received from January L:t to De- 
Calling at Cork Harbor. NIWERP ORGAN ZED, 1842, Gember 31-t, 187decccrevescoascoe-seseesse 1,378,826 06 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every | From Philadelphia m New York. 
‘Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdays. FADERLARD soos May 21, eran of NEVADA.May 8 Total Promiums..... s-seceecesecee-$1,f2 5176 99 
Rates ot Passage: sailing Swien a Mowrm, S|). AEBMAND..June2) [NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND| ,) vuntor —iitttihive 
FROM LIVERPOOL 10 NEW YORK OR BOSTON, | Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates INLAND NAVIGATION RIsKs, Ist to December 3ist, 1874........ eveees. $1,401,059 20 
Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26.| 4PPIY to TAPSCOTT BR OTHERS & CO., aii ate ape iilees ts Lese returm PEeMIUMS.v0.....seeseesecvene 7148 27 
d Class, £18. n. 88 3 sccescoes - 0 
ae. Carrving Stocrage.— First Clas, 15, 17 and we Drapes a » England and Treland.|\“™* ¥ —_ o —_ Pos ry g = aw poomtome os oan’! 35 98 
2! Guineas, = = payable in ngian missions, Expenses and Re- benencrineson nay 
FROM NU voRk ‘oR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. INSURANCE SALVA GES 0. csccecccceccseccreccsececees.. 1,065, »183 $9 
ae SOR, G0 cate Sas, cae eh) ___ wes ad Its Assets for the Security of its $213,427 04 
ion. . 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. OFFICE OF THE Policies are more than Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 


Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 


August lat.... 000... ceccseoes $20,000 Ov 
Steerage, at lowest rates. . —emioenes 
_bieernee tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and Pp ACIFIC MU U AL TEN MILLION DOLLARS. Paid cash rebatement to deslers..... $155,755 29 
oh pee of Europe, at lowest rates. T —- 


h Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, The Company hss the following Assets 


Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and Insur an ce C 0 a The profits of the Company revert to a 1, bo = agg $3273; 49 
wie Freleht ond Rabin ge, apply at the Company’s mp ny, he assured, and are divided annually ‘ other Mocks... Sacenee tae a ~4 
—s terest ‘iue on Investme its ..... 
me ty ot RA Broadway, Trinity Build 119 BROAD W 4 WV, vv” WY he Pr ot é , Preniam ‘Notes as Premiums in * 
‘ F n f coll Degen 
ng, N. Y. Corner of Cedar Street. upon t emiums terminated during pogaree of collection.ne «+=. 1 468,090 89 
ages 
——————— EW YOR the year, Certificates for which are| scrip of other companies........ 38,342 00 









































THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF tite ee 62 02 
AF-/| - . * * 97,6 562 62 
ANCHOR LINE. wee IS cates published in conformity with the | #8ued, bearing interest until redeemed. 7 a Diiaesear a. ’ a 
i is tata harter . Semi- Annu: ividena o 5) PER CENT. wil) 
: = TS L Out. Pr Jarl, J. D. JONES, President. be paid to the stockholiers, or their legal representatives 
CARRYING U. S. MAIL. prutitecesrcvecrerssesersssseee $91,546 78 OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875. 
___ — , eeap Ra: agen 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 6'0,221 £9 : Tr 
New York and Glasgow. ual ° ” ~. W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, | 5, w9g spezianp Peis HATHAWAY 
amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 71 SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN 1, WOOD, 
<n This Company has issued no Policies, ex- WiLtiaM tn ius as 
fo pape aa ata, May 22a: 8s .| CRE OD Cargo and Freight for the Voyage.| 24th Annual Report [isp JOSEPH SLAG. 
BERET ER cccacceesscoee Saturday, May 29, at noon. o risks have been taken upon HULLS ‘ —oF THE- D. RL WOOD Ws see DANIEL Te Winnees 
Satu:day, ! une 5, at 10 A. M. ° ? 
eaniboisik soeeee eee Pte gettin OF VESSELS. SAMUEL 1. LIAM, 1. EDGERTON 
CALIFORNIA....+6 ... « Saturday, Jane ie ot 2 P.M, | Premiums marked off as earned during the BRYCE GRAY, HENRY KR. KUNBARDT 
 _agcnaeeti "Saturday, June 26, at noon, persed an BDOVC-eeerecccecccecerccccereess $643,795 58 N. 1. McOREADY., JOHN S._ WILLIAMS, 
eisai : Nyy oe WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., CHARLES DIMON, 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, Rebates, less Savin &e., HAROLD DOLLNEK PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : yg during the same pe od. +0460, 588 u LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY J BEPH WILETS. ram Ames bouaLas, 
= ‘ 86 46 ‘ ° > 
Cabin Passage—$75, $85 and $9), currency THE COMPANY WAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
Kove va cwsessee se nG155.071 OF NEW YORK AKCH. G. MOSTGOMERY, Jr. 
INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any “ited stats oan ae eae 00 ’ 7" eae 
other first-class line. Sa eee ee 9817 870 01 ‘ ALANSON W. NEUKM AN, 
an r ' Seco ce-P resilient 
tome water Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 106,350 12 C. J, UFSPARD, Secretary. 
G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. | Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 “ 





. + Seg . Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- > eal 
pany's offices, 7 7 Bowling New Yeas. at 40,018 93 Income For the Year 1874. 


{HNUERSON BHOTHENS, Agente. | Total Asseticees ccssssssveesseesceeees 070307 To | £0F Promiuma, Ratra Premiums, Beus....«.0161%182 00 STEEL PENS. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstandin, g Cer- Por Interest..ccess cosccocess sesseeeesseses 580,070 28) ——— eee arene 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS) sixes, wows, mtsse supapre PIs Severna ns 

















2nd day of February next. $2,405,6 0 73 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. | “rit! UxneDex MED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- Disbursements. ‘ 
— FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF : 
NOTICE. 1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILE ISSUE OF | Paid for Ciaums by Death on I 2 Eras 
tI $500,- 1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders Polici: d P. dl tof A —_ AEP df 
T Cor takes the Risk of Insurance (up te es ani ayment 0: n- ae > : 
ob ta gold) on tach “ot ite Veesels, thus giving Passen-| thereot. or their legal representatives, on and after ; 


fUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from whieh date | BUitiOd..ceccrccrcrccccreoese $594,231 00 
Opry te best pee le guarantee for safety and Secleee he t rtd Remon wilhesene. The pes Mera te te ee ins fe Be ‘Seeen 
“The eck ccuthesty route has always been adopted by AD Go pas of payment and cancelled to the | premiums, Purchased Poli- 
this ee and Hnapasse. ™a dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT.| cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
ae ecla 


Tons. rea on the amount of Earned Premiums for| dend. 86 ....ccccsese.cocseee 462,190 98 
BPAIN...cccccceccecees-4871 CANADA.....c00000 406 the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 


REECE ......+++-+4310/ entitled to pastichpate m » Dertibeates for which will be is- 
. U 





— ee 















































THE QUEEN......4470| ued on and after DAY, the 6th day of Apel» next, | LOtal amount returned — 
° ENGLAND.........3441 . a order of the board to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 MANUFACTORY OF THE 
MOLLAND. ooee eer hoe a Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
ENMARK ......cccces 3 seeeceececesees 1 RUSTEES: » 
wR ae ee en iy A ge every JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ SPENCERIAN PE NS 
ednesday, Liverpool ever nesday, Queenstown ‘ Fees, Commissions......... 295,508 53 BIRMINGHAM lan 
Bry gteay std riighuy wo Condon vat om |e CUARLIN,. | WILLIAM AOHALIC | Foe ere INGHAM, England. 
ow Yor A. 3. BA THUS. B MERRICK - 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.....sescseeeeeeees$70 and $80 WM.T ferent GEORGE A. MEYER, Assets. SW AN QUILL Action ! 
Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion JOHN A, BARTOW. WALTER H. LEWIS . 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. ALEX. M. EARLE,’ GEORGE W. SMITH, bay in Bank. Trust Company, .: 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, and on ee $60,320 :7 SPENCERIAN 
Passen, ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, WM. HEGEMAN JOHN H. CLARK Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, Santen, JAMES R TAYLOR, MES H. DUNHAM terest accrued on same ..... 5,158,'67 3 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- ADAM T. BRUCE, Ch M. BATES, , Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,738 08 
hegee. ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, United States and Now York ST E E I i P E N S 
he Steamships of this line a a fall-powered, and the| .’*, yGusTUS Low, FRANKLIN EDSON, State Stocks....0+....eses005 703,256 00 e 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New FRANCIS PAYSON STEPHEN L. MERCHANT | Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and EHIAL READ ° AMES L. HATHAWAY, Premiums deferred, and Pre- ” ‘These Pens are din 15 hess : of the Hume 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- JOHN R. W ‘ALLER, miums and Interest in course bd ° 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- a ealiection and transmie- nen One Pen alone, we sold more than 
Hse further particulars apply at the Company's tice, | JOHN. K. MYERS, President. gy igana'oa"Sioaks 5,000,000 
ba P F. W. J. HURST, Manager, WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. Bonds (Market va'ze of " 7 1873. 
a 69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Tuomas Hate, Secretary. av =e $901,278. ;..-- 644,080 47 mn 
— other mre secseve eo 26,705 95 They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
; So nano, ., | drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
Notice to the Holders, of NEW YORE nae et ices ROY 8 ier tyr erly 
; lisle 4 per cont. 82, ee 19 GB To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
\) 
Arkansas State Bonds|4222 24 Indemnity Company,| crim ainsi fee so Pew wd Sample Cyc lof he 1 
Broadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. | viability... ce... .eseceeseee 198,008 19 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


























Orricre Stare Boarp or Finance, Capital 1,000,000. = — $7,088,053 71 IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Littte Rock, January 29th, 1875. —— Undivided Surplus - - - + ++ $1,837,677 17 138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE| frase parostre aces te OHBOK aT sro | . The Manhatten tevites a comparison with other first Wane ths Deen 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned| sying (}TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. me Peay Loe pf 
have been constituted a Board of Finance| MECKS on this Company pass through | The small Ratio of Ex to Income. Tenth Edition ° 
for the State, with authority to correspond the CLEARING #1 OUSE. ia “tows nthe smal pa READY ON THE Ist or JUNE. 
witb the holders of the bonds of pr te 2 + = ge ae “Pralence “yo yy ICE ; 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan TERS tr RAILROADS and pone he for Dividend. Pe my Peat: i puaecia PRICE, - - - 50 cents, post free, 
of consolidating and settling the just TE Ser ae a ENO’S Treatise on the 
sito, nr anaes" Se lore AAD TIS. THUS 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring pone a a derived {rum veinsuring the -neks of unsuccceaful com S| H ] | 
with them at an carly day. All letters)». . sisnton ae a panies. t 
addressed to them on the subject will John H. Obeever, Prosper P. Sow, HENRY STOKES, President, Revised American Edition, 
receive proper attention. Desiom, 
yA PHL GARLAND, Governor, | emesis Wilham B. Ogden, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President by CASSIUS COOPER, 
M. M. I . Sohn G. Hoyt, H. Brown, J. L. HALSRY, Secretary- Professor of Anatomy. 
GN. way eg heather Meyer, 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary , 
tt , . Makin Wwixn H. Foster 
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